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Accuracy—Speed—Elasticity—Compactness 


Index Visible makes it possible to bring the name and 
number of each subscriber in reach of the eye. 

An arrangement of cards on leaves with the top, or index, 
line of each card showing above the next. 

New subscribers or changed addresses are added instantly 
and in their exact alphabetical or numerical order,—withdrawals 
effected by instant removal of card—leaving the index always 
as correct and complete as a newly printed directory. 

Average time for information calls is decidedly reduced 
and maximum delays can surely be lowered one-half. 

Any arrangement of names, numbers or addresses can be 
kept more accurately by Index Visible, and always “up to the 
minute” in efficiency. 


TELEPHONE SHOW 
We will be represented at the La Salle during Show Week. 
Our Chicago Office is 700 Edison Building. Our booklets will 
surely interest you. 


A New Field for INDEX VISIBLE 


Our work in past years has been largely confined to the 
application of visible record principles to matters of scientific 
factory control in which the necessity for quick visible infor- 
mation is imperative. In this work we have been able to take 
part in immeasurable savings for great industrial plants. 

We have also been successful in the plant departments of 
many large Telephone Companies, but our greatest opportunity 
is unquestionably in handling information service. 

The Tri-State really ‘“‘discovered’”’’ Index Visible for Informa- 
tion Records through an exacting search for a means to im- 
prove this branch of service, and the correctness of their 
judgment was quickly confirmed by the standardization of 
Index Visible by The Western Union Telegraph Company for 
every office in their system. 
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gested and designed by the foremost engineers. 
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Next Week’s Convention. 

Many important matters doubtless will 
come before the annual convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation which meets in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 5, for a four-day session. 

It will be the first meeting of the or- 
ganization since the consolidation of the 
two national associations a year ago. Be- 
ing composed of all the various elements 
represented in the Independent industry, 
this convention will be equipped to 
handle any question affecting the tele- 
phone situation, and bring to bear upon 
it the most diversified information and 
judgment. 


Independents Beware! 

One of the vital issues that may en- 
gage the attention of the convention is 
federal control of the telephone busi- 
Shall it be extended? Shall the 
Interstate Commission be 


ness. 
Commerce 
given enlarged jurisdiction tele- 


phone companies? 


over 
These are questions 
that are likely to appear at the Chicago 
meeting and Independent leaders should 
do some thinking on these subjects and 
be prepared to express themselves there- 
on, 

{t will be remembered that when the 
Indiana association held its meeting in 
September, a_ proposition bearing on 
these questions was put forth. Roughly 
stated, it was that the Independent in- 
terests consent to the withdrawal of the 
Kingsbury commitment on file with the 
Department of Justice at Washington 


and assent to removing telephone com- 


panies from the jurisdiction of the Clay- 
ton and Sherman anti-trust laws. 

In return for their political influence 
in this direction, the Independents were 
to have long distance Bell connections. 
The net result of all this manipulation 
was to put all federal control of the 
telephone business in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At that time TELEPHONY expressed the 
opinion that the proposal should be de- 
We took 
the position that Independent telephony 


clined with or without thanks. 


would reap no benefit from pulling Bell 
chestnuts out of the fire. We experienced 
no surprise that the Bell should be eager 
to escape the consequences of its vari- 
ous sins against competition and fair 
dealing, but we saw no reason why In- 
dependent interests should rush to its 
assistance. On the contrary, the very 
fact that the Bell was clamoring for these 
changes made it seem most likely that 
the Independents, in their own interest, 
should be opposed to them. 
A. T. & T. Squirms. 

Signs are multiplying daily that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and its manufacturing ally—the Western 
Electric Co.—are occupying an uncom- 
fortable position. Their misdeeds have 
brought them into conflict with the gov- 
ernment which already has called a halt on 
several of their monopoly moves and is 
likely to check them in other directions. 
Small wonder, then, that the Bell would 
like to shift things about and get into a 
more favorable situation. 


The Kingsbury commitment, the Clay- 


ton act, the Sherman anti-trust law and 
the Federal Trade 
all have an irritating effect on the Dey 


Commission statute 


street coterie, and they would like to 
tear up Mr. Kingsbury’s agreement and 
slide out from under the laws enum- 
erated. 

TELEPHONY believes, however, that all 
of these safeguards—if they are safe- 
guards—should be maintained. 

If the existence of the Kingsbury 
commitment and the enforcement of the 
Sherman law compel the Bell to protect 
Independent interests and the public in 
any merger plans, they should be re- 
If the Clayton 


will compel the Bell as a common carrier 


tained in effect. law 
to buy in the open market, no effort 
exempt telephone 
If the Federal 


Trade Commission is likely to compel 


should be made to 
companies from that act. 


the Bell-Western Electric combine to ob- 
serve the rules of fair competition, more 
power should be given to that commis- 
sion. 

Let us hang on to the protective meas- 
ures we have and not tinker with them 
to help the Bell out of a hole it has 
slipped into by reason of its disorderly 
policy. 

The Bell’s Desires. 

Why should the Bell organization be 
so eager to get out from under the Clay- 
ton act and sidetrack the court decision 
in the Pacific Northwestern case? Why 
should the Bell be so anxious to escape 
from the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission and get rid of the 
Kingsbury commitment? 
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Why should the Bell prefer to elude 
these measures and have the telephone 
business regulated solely by the Inter- 
What is 


the reason for this keen desire to get 


state Commerce Commission? 
away from existing conditions and try 
something different? 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association should be exceedingly 
cautious in approving any change in ex- 
isting laws—especially if the Bell forces 
favor it. The association at the com- 
ing convention should recommend action 
that will put a stop to the Bell buying 
non-competing telephone properties. We 
all realize that conditions at some com- 
petitive points make it economically neces- 
sary to consolidate the two companies, 
but in such cases, if the Bell is the pur- 
chaser, we believe it should surrender 
in that territory as much as it acquires. 


Physical Connection. 


There is also a strong sentiment in 
favor of compulsory physical connection. 
Some believe that this should be obtained 
without conferring any additional power 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over telephone companies. 


A law which compelled physical con- 


To Probe 


Massachusetts Public 


The Massachusetts Public Service 
Commission wil! shortly assign a hearing 
date for the investigation of the con- 
tractual relations of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Western Electric Co. in connection with 
a petition recently presented to the board 
by Charles H. Porter, of Waban. 

The question of deliveries on supplies 
furnished the New England company was 
raised by Mr. Porter at a hearing given 
at Boston November 21, upon his petition 
for a rate investigation, reviewed on 
other pages of this issue. Mr. Porter 
claimed that construction work is delayed 
by the New England company as a result 
of the policy of concentrating its pur- 
chases upon the Western Electric Co. 

During the hearing on November 21 
the following telegrams addressed to the 
commission were received: 


We note your commission is investi- 
gating New England and Western Elec- 
tric' Co. regarding delivery of telephone 
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nection, it is pointed out, could be liti- 
gated by the Independents in court and 
after it had been adjudicated there would 
doubtless be little difficulty about the en- 
forcement of it. If, however, a law 
were passed authorizing the commission 
to regulate such connections under con- 
ditions imposed by itself, trouble might 
follow, as it is feared that there would 
be so many changes that nobody would 
feel sure what might be the policy from 
day to day. 
This opinion is held by experienced 
telephone men who assert that their ob- 
servation of commission control indicates 
that commissions are constantly grasping 
for more power and are always making 
decisions and taking jurisdiction of mat- 
ters that the lawmakers never contem- 


plated they should have. 


The Oklahoma Decision. 


The recent ruling by the Oklahoma 
This rul- 


ing means, substantially, that the original 


commission is a case in point. 


company in a town ‘will be protected 
from the competition of a second com- 
pany, but that the latter will not receive 
similar protection from the competition 


of the other or original company. 


Exclusive 
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The second.company cannot enter the 
field and reduce rates to compete with 
the first arrival. However, the first ar- 
rival, in its fight against a competitor 
a reasonable 
If this dictum 


became a law, and the Bell were allowed 


can cut rates even below 


return on the investment. 


to continue its policy and bought all 
non-competing points, the Bell telephone 
monopoly would become impregnable. 
It behooves the members of the Inde- 
pendent association to devote consider- 
able thought to such matters and come 
to Chicago prepared to discuss them from 
every angle. One phase of the situation, 
particularly, should not be lost sight of. 
The trend of events during the past 
year have been in favor of Independent 
The Bell 


been rebuked repeatedly in its 


telephony. organization has 
unfair 
campaign to monopolize the telephone in- 
dustry. 

Much remains to be done, it is true, 
to insure absolute protection against the 
insidious encroachments of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph crowd, and there 
should be no relaxation of vigilance. For 
that reason, minute and careful investiga- 
tion should be made of every proposal to 


alter present conditions. 


Purchases 


Service Commission, After Hearing on Petition for 
Investigation of Purchase of Supplies by New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. from Western Electric Last Week, Concludes an Investigation Is Necessary 


apparatus. We respectfully suggest you 
request Independent telephone manufac- 
turers to give evidence showing that in 
competitive markets there is little trouble 
on account of delivery. These manufac- 
turers will go to Boston upon invitation. 
—Telephony Publishing Co. 


Bell-Western Electric-Morgan combine 
swamped making war telephones for AI- 
lies. They should confine themselves to 
public service business.—Hawthorne. 


Our. attention called to complaint Porter 
against New England Telephone company, 
and statement in defense to effect that 
under present conditions it is impossible 
tc furnish telephone supplies promptly. 
We are Independent manufacturers of 
telephone instruments, supplies and acces- 
sories, and are prepared to fill all orders 
with reasonable promptness.—Swedish- 
American Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Are able to supply promptly telephones 
and apparatus guaranteed to work in con- 
nection with any other first-class appar- 
atus. Have supplied Keystone company, 
Philadelphia, 40,000 telephones giving high 
satisfaction American Electric Co. 


Just learned of hearing tomorrow upon 
petition of C. H. Porter to investigate 
relationship of Western Electric Co. to 
New England Telephone company, more 
especially in regard to the failure ot 
Western Electric to make deliveries to 
the New England Telephone company. 
This condition prevails among all oper- 
ating Bell companies. The public demand 
for service is greatly impaired by these 
conditions. We and other Independent 
telephone manufacturers can make prompt 
deliveries and correct this evil_—Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. 


Mr. Porter said that the question as to 
whether the telephone company should 
be required to make its purchases in te 
open market, after securing competit 
bids upon proper specifications, Ws 
touched upon in the report of the com- 
mission, dated March 20, 1916, with spe- 
cial reference to extension telephores. 
There was considerable testimony offer 
at that hearing which would make it 
seem possible that the telephone comp:"y 

(Concluded on page 43.) 
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Do Laws Support Competition? 


Able Presentation of Subject as to Competition in Telephone Business— 






Quotations from Utterances and Pledges of High Authorities and of Rul- 
ing Political Party—Various Laws, Declarations and Promises—The Future 


Marcosson, who evidently 
had returned from an editorial 
commission in Europe, and 
England especially, in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, has this paragraph: 

“Thus competition which 
was once merely part of the 
natural progress of a country 
will, hereafter, be a large part 
of the struggle for national 
existence.” 

I have been invited to dis- 
cuss the subject of competition 
with special reference to 
telephony, in the columns of 
TELEPHONY. Although I have 
no hope or expectation of be- 
ing able to say anything new 
on the subject, I gladly avail 
myself of the opportunity be- 
cause perchance I may be able 
to array old facts, thoughts 
heretofore presented in 
TELEPHONY and otherwise, in 
such form as to give a new 
angle and added emphasis to 
the importance and value, nay 
necessity, of competition as to 
telephony, as well as in other 
directions. 

I have had the pleasure of 
such an opportunity, in part, 
before, and may be permitted 
to recall the fact that almost 
precisely three years ago in 
TeLEPHONY’s columns I made use of the 
following language: 


i am one who has persistently believed 
that the telephone industry was in no wise 
an exception to other public utilities and 
industrial corporations. I have believed 
strongly that in regulated and honorable 
competition, all the parties to the com- 
pefition, purveyors and patrons, would 


achieve their “highest” success. I am. more 
lirmiy persuaded to that effect now than 
ever before, and look upon the recent dis- 
closures in the business world as very 
Stree proof of this fact. 

5 policy does mean, as it seems to 
me, that the public will be assured of 
good telephone service, of reasonable 
rates, and of judicious and prompt use 
Of ati inventive ability, of all improve- 
ments, and of best results i in such service, 


hecause where there is no competition 
how, it will be possible, should a short- 
ighied, inefficient and an unnecessarily 
Ost'y policy be pursued. 

t will mean where there is already 
competition, that the best service, the 


— _and more economical management, 
_ v€ reasonably certain to enjoy the 
arger 


patronage and measure of success. 


By E. B. Fisher 





It will be worth while to strive under 
such conditions, and for the inevitable, 
practical recognition of them by the 
public. 

It will mean, too, that inventors and 
manufacturers, being sure of a market, 
will join in the strife for deserved recog- 
nition for their ideas and their wares. 

It will mean, too, that with regulated 
competition, there will be such reasonable 
assurance of profitable patronage for all 
judicious investment and industry, as will 
provide the necessary capital so that, as 
to both local and long distance service, 
the public will be promptly and efficiently 
served. 


That letter was one of a series of let- 
ters published in the same issue of 
TELEPHONY. One was from a vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. I had not at that time seen the 
whole of his letter and had only a general 
not wholly accurate knowledge of the 
earlier paragraphs, from a newspaper 
report. 

In the same issue was a letter from the 
U. S. Attorney General to the vice-presi- 
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dent mentioned and a letter 
to the U. S. Attorney General 
from the President of the 
United States. There was also 
a quotation from comment of 
the president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

It was evident at that time, 
that the vice-president’s letter 
—the general subject of all the 
correspondence—was as stated 
by the president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the result of a protracted 
and exhaustive discussion be- 
tween the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral and the telephone com- 
pany. That discussion ended 
in an announcement that the 
telephone company was com- 
plying with the demands of 
the government of the United 
States, striving to be in strict 
conformity to law and was 
attempting to adjust condi- 
tions according to the laws as 
understood and interpreted by 
the Attorney General. 

At this point it may be said 
that this is “old straw” and 
has been thoroughly threshed 
over before. But it is well 
worth while, sometimes, to take 
account of our “bearings” and 
see whether we are drifting, 
and if so, whither and why. 
This is especially reasonable now, because 
the great events—the terrible events— 
since, may have obscured them, may have 
caused us to partially forget them. 

About the same time in an address at an 
annual national convention, I had great 
pleasure in quoting from a recent publica- 
tion several thoughts on this general sub- 
ject which, while also “old straw,” may 
be profitably again, or further, considered. 
All readers of TELEPHONY will remember, 
or if they have forgotten in the eight 
years that have elapsed they should be 
reminded of it, that the Democratic plat- 
form of the national presidential cam- 
paign in 1908 contained this vigorous 
anti-trust plank: 


Private monopoly is indefensible and 
intolerable. We therefore favor the vigor- 
ous enforcement of the criminal law 
against guilty trust magnates and officials, 
and demand the enactment of such ad- 
ditional legislation as may be necessary to 
make it impossible for private monopoly 
to exist in the United States. 
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The campaign did not result in the elec- 
tion of the candidate who was placed on 
this platform. But the man who was 
elected, realizing as it would seem, that 
the anti-trust plank of the Democratic 
platform was an accurate as well as for- 
mal interpretation of public sentiment, 
wrote one of the most remarkable state 
papers ever framed by an executive. It 
contained among other things these 
thoughts : 


The anti-trust act is the expression of 
the effort of freedom-loving people to 
preserve equality of opportunity. It is 
the result of the confident determination 
of such a people to maintain their future 
growth by preserving, uncontrolled and 
unrestricted, the enterprise of the individ- 
ual, his industry, his ingenuity, his 
intelligence and his independent cour- 
ome. ... 

Do we desire to make such ruthless 
combinations and monopolies lawful? 
When all energies are directed, not to- 
ward the reduction of the cost of produc- 
tion for the public benefit by a healthful 
competition, but toward new ways and 
means for making permanent in a few 
hands the absolute control of the condi- 
tions and prices prevailing in the whole 
field of industry, then individual enter- 
prise and effort will be paralyzed and 
the spirit of commercial freedom will be 
dead. 


Mr. Taft’s successor, President Wilson, 
was equally emphatic along the lines 
ci the foregoing quotation which indicat- 
ed his predecessor’s attitude. About that 
time “The New Freedom” was presented 
to the public and an article he wrote for 
the “World’s Work,” was almost univer- 
sally read and frequently quoted by 
TELEPHONY and others. 


In view of the many things that have 
occurred since, as already suggested, to 
distract public attention and to dim 
memories of important truths so earnestly 
and emphatically pressed, it is: worth 
while to recall some of those utterances 
and thus renew our zeal and energy in 
this important matter. Mr. Wilson pre- 
sented among other things these pregnant 
propositions: 


What we propose, therefore, in this 
program of freedom, is a program of 
general advantage. Almost every monopo- 
ly that has resisted dissolution has re- 
sisted the real interests of its stockhold- 
ers. Monopoly always checks develop- 
ment, weighs down natural prosperity, 
pulls against natural advance. 

Take but such an everyday thing as a 
useful invention, and the putting of it at 
the service of men. You know how pro- 
lific the American mind has been in in- 
vention; how much civilization has been 
advanced by the steamboat, the cotton 
gin, the sewing machine, the reaping ma- 
chine, the typewriter, the electric light, 
the telephone, the phonograph. Do you 
know—have vou had occasion to learn— 
that there is no hospitality for invention 
nowadays? 

There is no encouragement for you tc 
set your wits at work to improve the 
telephone, or the camera, or some piece 
of machinery, or some mechanical process. 
You are not invited to find a shorter and 
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cheaper way to make things or to perfect 
them; or to invent better things to take 
their place. There is too much money in- 
vested in old machinery—too much money 
has been spent in advertising the old cam- 
era. The telephone plants, as they are, 
cost too much to permit their being super- 
seded by something better. 

Wherever there is monopoly, not only 
is there no incentive to improve, but, im- 
provement being costly, in that it scraps 
old machinery and destroys the value of 
old products, there is a positive motive 
against improvements. 

The instinct of monopoly is against 
novelty. The tendency of monopoly is to 
keep in use the old things, made in the 
old way. Its disposition is to “standard- 
ize” everything. Standardization may be 
all very well, but suppose things had been 
standardized thirty years ago—we should 
still be writing by hand, by gaslight. We 
should be without the inestimable aid of 
the telephone, without the automobile; 
without wireless telegraphy. 

Can anyone who reflects on merely 
this attitude of the trusts toward inven- 
tion fail .to understand how substantial, 
how great, how actual wili be the effect 
of the release of the genius of our people 
to originate, to improve and perfect the 
instruments and circumstances of our 
lives? Who can say what patents, now 
lying unrealized, in secret drawers and 
pigeon holes, will come to light or what 
new inventions will astonish and bless us 
when freedom is restored. 

Are you not eager for the time when 
the genius and the initiative of all the 
people shall be called into the service of 
business? When newcomers with new 
ideas, new entries with new enthusiasm, 
independent men, shall be welcomed? 
When your sons shall be able to look 
forward to becoming, not employes, but 
heads of some small, it may be, but 
hopeful business where their best ener- 
gies shall be inspired by the knowledge 
that they are their own masters, with the 
paths of the world open before them? 

Have you no desire to see the markets 
open to all? To see credit available in 
due proportion to every man of character 
and serious purpose who can use it safely 
and to advantage? To see business dis- 
entangled from its unholy alliance with 
politics? To see raw material released 
from the control of monopolists and 
transportation facilities equalized for all? 
And every avenue of commercial and in- 
dustrial activity leveled for the feet of 
all who would tread it? Surely you must 
feel the inspiration of such a new dawn 
of liberty. 


It may be asserted too, in passing, that 
the author of this “The New Freedom,” 
the one who felt the inspiration of such a 
new dawn of liberty so strongly, has been 
re-elected to serve the people four years 
more in the highest office within their 
gift. 

It cannot be questioned that he meant 
all he said at that time and that the nego- 
tiations which resulted in the correspond- 
ence with the then Attorney General, pre- 
viously recalled, were at his instigation 
and met his sincere approbation as he 
indicated in his letter to the Attorney 
General, or that his policy in such matters 
was, as I believe, disclosed. 

In this same connection, a further quo- 
tation is worthy of repetition. We must 
renew our landmarks and guides from 
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time to time to avoid drifting, to re- 
establish our bearings and to learn our 
safe course for future action. The New 
York Court of Appeals in a decision 
rendered not long ago said this: 


There is no stronger inducement to the 
managers of a public service corporation 
to serve the public well than a healthy 
apprehension that a rival concern will do 
so. It is sometimes argued that the pres- 
ence of two telephone systems in a given 
district is a disadvantage to the commun- 
ity, which is best served by one system 
reaching ali subscribers. But one system 
will never be made to reach all subscrib- 
ers as cheaply as would otherwise be the 
case if the possibility of competition is 
destroyed. 


Primarily in the light of all that has 
already been said, the quotations made, 
the high authority quoted, we may postu- 
late that the people of the United States 
are committed to “competition.” But it 
may be added that the statutes of the 
country as exhibited in the Sherman law 
enacted a score of years ago, and in the 
Clayton act and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law of more recent date, leave no 
room for doubt on this proposition. 

It is sometimes worth while in discuss- 
ing such matters, to recall historical facts 
because of the light they shed on the 
laws and on the spirit of the public which 
resulted in their enactment. Hindsight 
sometimes gives us a much clearer and 
more satisfactory view than foresight. 


PASSAGE OF SHERMAN Law. 


When the Sherman law passed Con- 
gress, it will be remembered that it was 
the subject of long consideration, both in 
the Senate and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Some of the ablest men ever 
in Congress were concerned actively in 
its discussion and enactment. It was the 
subject of long conferences. It was 
months in its passage through the two 
houses of Congress. It was referred to 
conference committees and great pains 
were taken in the verbiage of the act. 

A study of this history will be worth 
while to those who were cognizant of it 
during its passage as refreshing their 
memories; and also to those who have 
come on to the stage of business activity 
since its enactment, that they may get its 
scope and purpose. 

At the end, strange to say, almost or 
quite unexampled in the history of the 
legislation of the country, it became a law 
with but one dissenting vote in the two 
houses, and, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, without a “pair” in either house. 
With such a genesis, such a history, such 
a consensus of official and public opinion, 
it is not strange that the law has con- 
tinued in the statutes for many years 
without change. 

By the same token the changes that 
have occurred, in the enactment of the 
Clayton act and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion law, have been ostensibly for the 
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purpose of interpreting, sustaining and 
enforcing the principles of the Sherman 
act, of making surer, obedience to its 
spirit and requirements. 

In all these years, I think it may be 
asserted without serious question, that 
the great body of the people of all classes 
and conditions have approved the law. 
There have been exceptions of course. In 
a general way these exceptions are sellers, 
not buyers. These exceptions are such as 
concede, nay demand, competition as to 
all businesses save their own. They assert 
that these rules are righteous, absolutely 
necessary, save as to their own particular 
line of endeavor or trade—they would 
like the public to think that they probably 
would be better served by giving them, 
at least to some extent, a monopoly. 

Such persons talk of a “Natural monop- 
oly” and “Universal service” and thus 
attempt to enlist public sympathy in be- 
half of their wares or services. 


NATURAL Monopo_y PROPAGANDA. 


In no other field of endeavor has this 
propaganda of natural monopoly been 
more assiduously and insidiously worked 
than in the telephone business. In that 
particular the effort is still in progress 
at a very great cost of advertising ex- 
pense and in various other ways. It is 
the purpose of this discussion to con- 
sider this fact with as much fairness and 
calmness of judgment as may be exhib- 
ited by one who avows ardent partisan- 
ship at the outset. 

The telephone business of the country 
had not ceased to be an actual monopoly 
by virtue of patent rights and privileges 
at the time of the enactment of the Sher- 
man law. The public had become accus- 
tomed to the fact that a single corpora- 
tion was engaged in service of this char- 
acter and had accepted a monopoly as a 
matter of course. 

The Bell corporation with great wis- 
dom and large prescience looking to the 
day when the expiry of fundamental or 
basic patents should open some doors in 
the manufacturing and operating of tele- 
phone apparatus, had carefully prepared, 
if possible, to shut those doors, and by 
€évery means that suggested success. 

The public press had been used in fos- 
tering the notion of advantages by reason 
of such single service. The company had 
tried to persuade the public that a di- 
vided service would be a very great dis- 
advantage. It had attempted to further 
fortify this position with added patents 
of various sorts, supposed to be more or 
less advantageous, which had not yet ex- 
Pired. It had made sufficiently large 
Profits to permit of an aggressive cam- 
Paign of operation and competition. In 
general terms it had left no stone un- 
turned in the scheme of discouraging and 
destroying competition. 

This ancient history known to all and 
especially to those of us engaged in the 
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telephone industry as representatives of 
Independent companies, competitors of the 
Bell corporation, is suggested for the pur- 
pose of providing a foundation for fur- 
ther discussion involving conditions more 
than a score of years after the expiry of 
the original patents. Many times con- 
crete facts are more illuminating or in- 
forming than abstract statements and I 
may be pardoned and will not be accused 
of egotism if at this point I resort to the 
concrete discussion. 

I had been identified fcr more than a 
score of years with a daily newspaper of 
some importance in our community, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. In my capacity as 
city editor and part of the time as man- 
aging editor, I had been familiar to an 
unusual degree with the development of 
telephone service in our community, as 
I have stated publicly more than once 
since. 

It is believed to be true that the very 
first pair of telephones exhibited west of 
the Allegheny Mountains came to Grand 
Rapids through Gurdon Hubbard of Bos- 
ton, the financier of the earliest days of 
the New England Bell, a friend of one 
of the largest investors in Grand Rapids, 
whose home was in the suburbs of Bos- 
ton. So it was not strange that almost 
immediately thereafter a movement for 


establishing a telephone exchange in our’ 


town started. 

Two young men popular, rightfully so, 
and unusually well equipped for such an 
effort, took hold of the enterprise at the 
instigation of capital from Detroit, which 
gave it an impetus and prestige which 
continued for very many years. With 
both of these men, I had a very con- 
siderable intimacy before as well as after 
their effort in the telephone field began. 
I have stated before, and I deem it en- 
tirely true, that up to the time I be- 
came identified with the competitive ef- 
fort then and since known as the Citi- 
zens Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids, the 
Grand Rapids Bell exchange was the 
largest per capita in the country. 


Micui1GAN BELL DEVELOPMENT. 


The development of the Bell system 
in Michigan was in the control of Michi- 
gan capital. The late Senator James Mc- 
Millan, of Detroit, was the most consid- 
erable factor of the corporation and was 
one of the most popular and esteemed 
citizens of the state. The enterprise, like 
all his other business ventures, was 
wisely conducted, signal!y successful—al- 
most singularly so—and but one other 
state in the country rivaled Michigan in 
the number of telephones per capita in 
service. 

I had assisted in my professional ca- 
pacity, so far as able, in the earlier de- 
velopment of the interest; had kept 
fairly well informed as to its progress; 
had discussed at the time of the expiry 
of the basic patents, the possibilities of 
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the future; and had indicated that the 
right to conduct a telephone business 
would soon be open to the general pub- 
lic. All this time I was a warm admirer 
and personal friend of Mr. McMillan and 
other associates of his in the telephone 
field—particularly so in political action, 
he being at that time a highly honored 
and very useful member of the United 
States Senate. I had tried to keep to 
some degree familiar with his point of 
view as to future development. 

I was identified with organized bodies 
of business men interested in the devel- 
opment of our city and was conversant 
with the general policies of the com- 
munity with respect to all manner of 
service including the telephone. 


Earty Opinion Apsout RATES. 


In a newspaper article which I wrote 
concerning the expiry of the basic pat- 
ents and the possibilities because thereof, 
it was suggested that royalties on ex- 
pired patents necessarily would diminish 
or disappear and that telephone service 
might well be materially reduced in price 
because thereof. Later Senator McMil- 
lan and others of the corporation were 
waited upon in Detroit in this behalf and 
the matter discussed. 

I have reason to be fully persuaded 
that Senator McMillan took a broad view 
of the situation and was decidedly in fa- 
vor of a radical reduction in the price of 
service and of securing abatement of 
nearly all of the royalties exacted by the 
Bell company, to that end. In this re- 
spect, however, he was overruled or 
rather denied, and the parent company 
owning thé apparatus exclusively and 
only selling the right to use it for a large 
annual rental (royalty) was master of 
the situation, and his opinion or advice 
was ignored. 

Now there is no question at that time 
that Grand Rapids was getting as good 
service as any like community in the 
country—a larger service relatively than 
any other in the country, in that respect 
sharing with its neighbors in Michigan, 
when the lower rates were refused at the 
compulsion of Boston, not of Detroit. 
I became actively interested in and iden- 
tified with the movement to establish a 
competitive corporation. 


INDEPENDENT MovEMENT POPULAR. 


The history of the Citizens Telephone 
Co. will not be reviewed. It has been 
given in telephone association meetings 
and elsewhere many times, but a slight 
recapitulation will serve to further the 
argument later presented. In 1895 the 
corporation was organized and the work 
of construction began. The company at 
the outset expected to serve the people 
of the city of Grand Rapids and suburbs 
only. 

The movement was popular, and a large 
number of stockholders were secured. 
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In the spring of 1896 actual telephone 
service began, but payment for service 
was exacted from and after the first of 
July, 1896. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. was un- 
doubtedly the first in the United States, 
independent of the Bell, to give service 
with more than 600 telephones. It began 
with an authorized capitalization of $100,- 
(4) and with very modest ambitions and 
intentions. 


Monopo.tstic PRACTICES. 


Milk Street, Boston, controlling the 
policies of the Bell interests in the state, 
at once began the most strenuous pos- 
sible competition. It was intended to be 
a swift and positive extermination of the 
service and a serious and ultimately ex- 
pensive lesson to those who had been pa- 
trons of the Bell company, and were aid- 
ing the new movement with cash, patron- 
age, etc. It was to be a notable example 
of the probable fate of others who might 
imagine they could begin « simi'ar move- 
ment elsewhere. 

As has been recited lieretofore, there 
were 1,471 telephones in the Grand Rap- 
ids Bell exchange on that first day of 
July, 1896. There were a trifle more 
than 13,000 telephones in all Michigan 
which, as already stated, ranked as No. 
2 in telephone service per capita among 
all the states of the Union. 

Now, in a general way, there. had been 
a little more than 18 years of commer- 
cial telephone service. In that time the 
development of the entire United States 
had reached a total of not greater than 
300,000 telephones. 

The business had been’ exceedingly 
profitable. I was informed by a former 
manager of the Grand Rapids plant that 
it earned itself in the earlier days and 
until competition, in considerably less 
than 24 months of service! For some 
reason the men who were directing the 
affairs of the company at that time, be- 
cause of the influence of Milk Street, did 
not care to very largely develop the serv- 
ice. They had a “good thing”—one that 
was good enough. 

At that time residence service any- 
where within the present corporate lim- 
its cost from $40 to $65 per annum; busi- 
ness from $50 to $115 per annum. It is 
sufficient to remind you that, of course, 
the plant consisted chiefly of grounded 
circuits with return leads on water mains, 
gas pipes, etc. The era of common re- 
turns of copper wire had hardly begun 
and copper metallic circuits were prac- 
tically unknown. The switchboards were 
not of the modern type of construction. 
The transmitters were substantially ail 
Blake (White solid backs being very few 
and scattered). The rates just quoted 
were only for grounded circuits and 
Blake transmission. Copper metallic cir- 
cuits and solid back transmitters were 
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nearly or quite double the quoted prices— 
but to resume. 
COMPETITION SUCCESSFUL. 

Competition continued, was successful 
financially and otherwise, in spite of all 
efforts to defeat it and a further recapit- 
ulation of the 20 years since is not neces- 
sary at this time. It is enough to say that 
there are now in the Citizens Grand Rap- 
ids’ exchange’ some 15,400 telephones in 
service, or more than ten times as many 
as were in use 20 years ago. 

There are today in the entire state 2 
close approximation of 400,000 telephones, 
Independent and Bell, in service, or nearly 
30 times as many as were in use 20 
years ago—nearly 100,000 more in use 
in the one state of Michigan than there 
were in all the United States 20 years 
ago. 

Did the people want telephone service? 
The fact that they are using it and paying 
for it would. seem to suggest that they 
did. Had there been a tendency, an ap- 
parent disposition to provide the service 
at what are now deemed reasonable rates, 
competition would not have occurred, or 
at least would not have been successful. 

As already suggested, | am one of those 
who insist that the impetus given to the 
use of the telephone as a result of com- 
petition, is the most important factor in 
the progress of the art and in its tremen- 
dous development known to all of us dur- 
ing the past 20 years. The 300,000 tele- 
phones at the end of more than 18 years 
of monopoly—highly successful, prosper- 
ous monopoly, which constantly denied 
many more applicants than it served—had 
resulted in the meager service already 
indicated. 

However, that can hardly be understood 
or fully appreciated from such a state- 
ment. I had the privilege about the time 
under discussion, of assisting in the In- 
dependent development outside of Grand 
Rapids, in Michigan and Ohio especially, 
where I remember there were entire coun- 
ties in which there are now thousands of 
telephones in service and which then had 
not a single telephone within their limits. 

PAuciIty OF TELEPHONES. 

I well remember there were counties 
in Ohio traversed by two trunk iines of 
railroad, populous and prosperous, now 
with large exchanges built by Independent 
corporations, where there were not a 
dozen telephones in the entire county— 
toll stations on through .long distance 
lines. Probably there were scarcely 
enough telephones in farm residences in 
the United States at that time to be wor- 
thy of a count. I recall that an acquaint- 
ance, a successful stock breeder, living 
some six or seven miles out of a consid- 
erable Michigan city, urged that he 
wanted a telephone at his farm home. 

He was laughed at when the proposi- 
tion was first presented to the manager 
of the local exchange. It was after some 
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urging, taken up at headquarters. He 
finally was informed that if he would 
buy and set poles to the town line and 
provide the wire, he could have telephone 
service for $200 a year! He did not take 
it. But that was the spirit of telephone 
management in those days. 

The competitive effort in the telephone 
industry was in those early days largely 
comprised in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
and there the most notable progress was 
made. It may now be stated that there 
are in those three states a very close 
approximation of 2,100,000 telephones, In- 
dependent and Bell, in service or about 
seven times as many as there were in all 
the United States in the days of monop- 
oly. 

Monopro_y ReEFuseD TO LEARN. 

Yet throughout the territory mentioned 
and elsewhere in our country, even after 
successful competition had given ample 
warning of its monopoly 
seemed to refuse to learn and avoid its 
possibilities. Eighteen years of monopoly 
had produced about 390,000 telephones. 
Twenty years with competition as a stim- 
ulus, multiplied that number by nearly 40. 
The work is continuing with 
strength and rapidity that we can hardly 
guess what the next score of years will 
levelop. 

A long-time friend met me on the street 
the other day in Grand Rapids and said 
incidentally: “Why on earth don’t you 
telephone people get together and give 
us a unified or single service in Grand 
Rapids?” I told him I did not believe 
the Bell company would like to sell out 
its investment in Western Michigan in 
the territory now covered by the Citizens 
company and I doubted that under the 
Sherman act and the attitude of the gov- 
ernment the Bell would have a right to 
sell its plant or system in Western Mich- 
igan to the Citizens company or to buy 
the Citizens. 

I further suggested to my friend that 
I questioned the wisdom of making such 
a purchase, were it lawful, on the part 
of the Citizens company as I did not be- 
lieve it would be popular with the public 
and that much of the plant of the Beil 
company would not be useful to the Citi- 
zens company which is not giving manual 
service in the larger cities of its territory 
I alluded to the Kingsbury commitment 
of December, 1913, and disclosed what | 
believed to be the general conditions 

He asked why I thought it would : 
be popular with the people of Grand Rap- 
ids; said that even the Bell service in !'s 
opinion would be satisfactory if it wa» a 
unified service, although he confessed 4 
preference for the Citizens managemm«it 
of business. My reply to this suggest on 
was along this line: 

The Citizens system in Grand Rapids 
now comprises a little more than 15,‘ 
telephones in service. The Citizens c 
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Ohio Has Rousing Convention 


Twenty-firsc Anniversary Meeting of Ohio’s Independent Organization Greatest 


of Its Existence—In Strong Position as to Members and Finances—Excellent 
Addresses on Live Topics— Members Eagerly Participate in Discussions 


Speakers full of enthusiasm and their 
listeners, intensely interested in all that 
was said, actively discussing various ques- 
tions raised, were the characteristics of 
the 2lst anniversary convention of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 
The meeting was held at the Hartman 
Hotel, Thursday and Friday, November 
23 and 24, the attendance being in the 
neighborhood of 350. 

From the time the first session was 
called to order, Thursday morning, until 
President Beam declared the meeting ad- 
journed, late Friday afternoon, there was 
eager and enthusiastic discussion of many 
questions affecting Independent telephony. 
Government ownership, commission reg- 
ulation, advertising and business cam- 
paigns, rates and increasing costs, plant 
maintenance and other questions were 
fully discussed. 

To the outsider, one of the factors 
which seems to account for the great con- 
vention, is the fact that those present 
seemed to be so well acquainted. They 
seemed like one big family. But we'll let 
the type tell the story of the meeting. 

The first session of the convention 
was called to order at 11 o’clock Thurs- 
President Frank L. 
Beam, of Mt. Vernon. About 250 were 
present when Secretary Thatcher, of 
Mayor Karb’s office, extended a cordia! 
welcome to the city. 

The response to the address of wel- 
was delivered by Hon. Homer 
Metzgar, of Clyde, who spoke, in part, 
as follows: 


day morning by 


come 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


“{ need not tell you of the magnitude 
of the business in which you are en- 
To go into figures would be 
You all know of and appreciate, 
I am sure, the millions upon millions of 
capital already engaged in the Independ- 
ent telephone business in Ohio and of 
the millions yet to be required for fu- 
ture maintenance and development. 
need not touch upon the standing 


gaged. 


tedious. 


anda dignity of that business. The tele- 
Dione has come to be a mighty factor, 
alinost if not quite the most important 
and necessary, and certainly the most in- 
timate and human of all public utilities. 


It has called into its service much of the 


vest brains and energy that the state af- 
fords. 

Without any purpose whatever to flat- 
ter anyone, I wish to say that the un- 
biased observer glancing over the mem- 
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bers of this association in convention 
assembled this morning and appraising 
them at their true worth, would be com- 
pelled to admit that they are as a body 
as high class as could be brought to- 
gether in a like assembly from any 
other occupation, business or profession 
in the state. 

And this leads me directly to a brief 
consideration of the objects, aims and 
ends of this association and to the bene- 
fits which flow from efficient organization. 
I am sure that all live telephone men ap- 
preciate the benefits of an organization 
such as this. Not only does it afford a 
means of information and instruction of 
great value at its conventions—not only 
are the members helped and inspired by 
their contact with each other—but it 
should be, and I firmly believe it is, an 
efficient means to protect and advance the 
rights and interests of the telephone 
organizations connected with it. 

I believe that it has done much good— 
that it is doing much good. I believe 
that its officers are efficient and earnest, 
yet it may not be accomplishing, and 
probably is not accomplishing, all that 
many telephone men think that it ought 
to accomplish. 


All human institutions are somewhat 
fallible and without any purpose what- 
ever on my part to criticize or to say that 
I share such opinions myself, I wish to 
say that I have heard among telephone 
men—and good men, too—the criticism, 
whether just or unjust I do not know, 
that as now conducted this association 
does not fully meet the needs of the 
smaller telephone organizations of the 
state. 

This may be in part true. On the 
other hand, it may have arisen partly be- 
cause those who made it have not fully 
joined with the spirit of the management 
to secure the best good for themselves 
from this organization. At any rate it 
but emphasizes this fact, which I com- 
mend to your consideration, that one of 
the ultimate aims and purposes of an 
association such as this should be to be 
of like advantage to all of the commer- 
cial Independent telephone organizations. 
And to that end, brethren, let us labor. 

I had the fortune, or perhaps it would 
be better to say the misfortune, to be 
in at the beginning of the Independent 
telephone business in Ohio. From then to 
the present, I have been connected as 
secretary, director, or attorney with a 
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number of telephone companies in the 
northwestern part of this state. I have 
passed through, as many of you have, 
what might be termed the chaotic period 
of the industry. There were times that 
tried men’s souls. 

There were conditions that were al- 
most bad enough to make angels weep. 
I wouldn't want to pass through such 
conditions again. [I wouldn’t want to 
again bear the burden of trouble and 
worry which I then helped to bear for 
the stockholders of the companies with 
which I was connected. In fact, I would 
not again—I would certainly let some- 
body else do it. 

Happily, we have to a great extent 
emerged from the unfortunate conditions 
which formerly surrounded us. And 
how? You know the answer. I say to 
you that the Independent telephone in- 
terests of Ohio never saw the breaking 
of the day until the present legislation 
governing public utilities was enacted into 
law. 

Many of us who are here today as- 
sisted in the fight for the fair regulation 
of public utilities by the state. The work 
of this association was a great factor in 
it. I can say from my own personal 
knowledge, that one of the foremost fig- 
ures in that fight for just and fair treat- 
ment of the telephone interest was Frank 
L. Beam, president of this association. 
He was tireless in his efforts and I know 
did much through the influence he ex- 
erted towards bringing about this legisla- 
tion in the form in which it stands on 
the statute books today. 

My view of the good offices of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio and 
of the effect it has had upon our busi- 
ness may be extreme when I say that I 
regard it absolutely essential to our con- 
tinued success and prosperity. It has 
afforded what never existed before-— 
proper balance between the subscriber 
and the company. It has been a referee 
to settle difficulties where both parties 
have felt that they would get a square 
deal. 


True, it regulates and to some extent 
interferes with the manner in which we 
shall handle our own business. This is 
sometimes galling, but is not always an 
unmixed evil. Whatever we think of 
that phase of it, we must all agree that 
the administration of the public utility 
law has protected us in the control of the 
territory which we serve and in a fair 
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return upon the investments we have 
made. 

It has done more than that. It has di- 
rectly and indirectly taught us to know 
more about our own business, and has 
thus made us more efficient in the con- 
duct of that business. 

The railroads have groaned a good deal 
under the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ‘They have com- 
plained often of the inadequacy of 
freight rates, perhaps with justice. But 
from the very fact that rates have been 
kept down in the interest of the public, 
they have been compelled to practice 
economies and learn efficiencies, which 
they would never have practiced nor 
learned under the old haphazard let-alone 
policy. So long as they could charge the 
public what they pleased, why should 
they worry? 

To a lesser extent, perhaps, but in the 
same manner, the telephone companies 
have been benefited by regulation and 
rendered more efficient. If they were 
nothing else, the appraisals of telephone 
property enforced by the commission have 
taught us to know more about ourselves. 
We have been compelled to learn things 
that we had been exceedingly slow to 
learn. 

We have learned something about costs 
—costs in the broad sense—and have a 
mighty sight yet to learn before our 
knowledge of costs becomes as definite 
as it is in many other lines of business. 

I don’t want to discuss the question, 
but I’d like to disgress long enough to 
ask the question of this convention— 
“Why don’t we know more than we do 
about telephone costs?” A proper anal- 
vsis and understanding of costs is nec- 
essary to establishment of fair rates. 
Yet with all the labor that has been put 
upon it and has been said and written 
about, the subject seems to be in a good 
deal of a haze. 

It is vitally important that any at- 
tempted encroachment upon the rights 
which belong to us under present public 
utility legislation, be resisted with all 
power that this association can command. 
It is well known that there is a move- 
ment on foot to provide that purely mu- 
tual companies shall not be amenable 
to the certificate of necessity provision 
of the utilities law. This, in my opinion, 
if made effective, would be a body blow 
to companies now serving rural com- 
munities. It should be, must be in fact, 
resisted by every legitimate means that 
can be brought to bear against it. 

After all that may be said about the 
benefits of organization and regulation, 
there’s a last word in the telephone busi- 
ness—and, believe me, that word is man- 
agement. It is just as true today as it 
was 1,900 years ago, that men do not 
gather figs from thistles or grapes from 
thorns. 

The ideal telephone manager is a rara 
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avis, There are only a few of them in 
captivity. Whenever I meet a man ap- 
proaching this ideal, I am willing to 
take off my hat to him. He is a com- 
bination of brains and energy, skill, tact, 
firmness, diplomacy and _ self-reliance 
wonderful to behold. He’s got to be to 
succeed. If he has succeeded as tele- 
phone manager, he could have succeeded 
at anything else. 

Now, Mr. Telephone Manager, you 
know and I know, that upon your brains, 
energy and experience, more than to any- 
thing else, must depend the success of 
your company. Of course, you can and 
do receive help from the outside, but 
you've got lots of problems that you’ve 
got to work out yourself, sometimes in 
fear and trembling too. 

Take a look to the future! I’m not 
going to promise you that your problems 
are all solved. Jordan is a hard road 
to travel, but the difficulties you have 
overcome in the past, will strengthen 
you for future battles. Do you some- 
times feel that you are the underdog in 
the fight—ground down between the up- 
per and the nether millstone—the peo- 
ple and the public utilities commission? 

Take a look toward the sunlight. 
Breathe in a full breadth of that magnifi- 
cence of spirit which Casca breathed to 
Brutus: ‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
in our stars but in ourselves that we are 
underlings.’ 

Girded by the determination which has 
carried you thus far—to find your 
strength within yourselves, where true 
strength is always found—you will, I am 
sure, in the years to come reap your full 
share of achievements and rewards for 
your companies and yourselves.” 

Mr. Metzgar’s address was listened to 
very attentively and many favorable 
comments were made regarding his re- 
marks. 

As usual President Beam’s address was 
a masterly one and contained so much 
of interest to the telephone field that it 
is reproduced in full. His address is as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT BEAM’S ADDRESS. 


“Since our last convention, we have 
had an eventful year; in the industrial 
world at least, there has been nothing like 
it in history. In our own _ particular 
Lusiness there has been such a scarcity of 
material and labor that prices have ad- 
vanced until they are almost prohibitive, 
and even at this date, no one can predict 
the future or make any safe comparisons 
with the past. While all this has been 
brought home to us in our daily work, I 
am inclined to think that very few of 
us realize how seriously our business has 
been affected. 


Business Faces Drirricutt SITUATION. 


We would have been facing a difficult 
situation in the telephone business as a 
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whole today, even without the abnormal 
conditions that prevail. Other utilities 
have had this to face, and most of them 
have taken care of it to the extent that, 
even with the excessive prices of labor 
and material, they can feel, that while 
profits have been materially reduced, their 
gross income is still ample for immediate 
reeds. 

We, in the telephone business, have 
not been able to do this, be- use of the 
very manner of our grow.h and the 
conditions under which that growth has 
taken place. Telephone companies in 
most instances, were started in a small 
way by groups of men in the different 
communities, more with the idea of sup- 
plying themselves with a service which 
had hitherto been denied them, than with 
any idea of profit. 

Others in the community wanted the 
service and the towns and _ villages 
wanted connection, with the result that, 
before they realized it, the original pro- 
moters were engaged in a new business. 
Even in the face of the demand in their 
communities, they had no idea of the 
development that was to come, and as a 
result, their rates were made on the 
basis of the service they were then giv- 
ing. 

They had no guide in this matter, ex- 
cept the example of the Bell company, 
whose charges had been  exhorbitant. 
The tendency of these men, therefore, 
was rather to err in the other direction, 
and to establish their rates too low. The 
public was quick to realize the cheapness 
and value of this new service and the 
demand grew by leaps and bounds. 


In some places where proper rates had 
been made, they were forced down by 
competition which, of! course, became 
active as soon as this new movement 
began to make any headway. 


Errorts To Meet DEMAND FoR SERVICE. 


The demand for more and better serv- 
ice, notwithstanding competition, has 
Leen ceaseless, and the energies of our 
telephone men have been so occupied in 
meeting this demand that many impor- 
tant matters have escaped their attention. 
Excess earnings when there have been 
any, and in many cases even all of the 
earnings, have been used in making ex- 
tensions and betterments to the service, 
while the rates in a great many instances, 
remain practically as in the beginning. 

We have all felt at times that there 
should be an adjustment, but we have 
been so occupied with meeting the de- 
mands for service that we have delayed 
from year to year the question of rates. 


Competition, of course, for many years 
made it hard for any general adjustment, 
but the rapid development and the fact 
that no comprehensive system of costs 
had been worked out, were the main fac- 
tors in keeping the telephone business 
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from a general adjustment of service 
charges. 


APPORTIONING Cost OF SERVICE. 


Until within the last two years, there 
has been no particular effort made to 
separate the costs of any one class of 
service, from any other class. While 
much has been accomplished in this time, 
there is much yet to be done and this 
subject should receive the serious thought 
of every telephone man. Modern busi- 
ness methods and commission rulings 
demand that each class of service bear 
its proportion of costs and produce its 
share of profit. 

We must awake to the fact that we 
owe a duty, not only to the vast army 
of Independent telephone stockholders, 
who have placed their money in our se- 
curities in good faith and who have a 
right to a fair return on their investment. 
but to the public, in that the costs of 
each class of service are equalized with 
other classes. 

We must also be in a position to go 
into the labor markets and command the 
best, by being able to offer such induce- 
ments in the way of remuneration as will 
attract and hold in our ranks, men with 
brains and inventive genius; otherwise, 
we cannot hope to hold our business in 
its proper place in the industrial world. 

The telephone is a necessity, the scope 
and breadth of its usefulness is being 
constantly enlarged, and we must place 
it financially, where it can fulfill its eco- 
nomic position in the world. 


MANAGEMENT AN IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


To expect proper consideration from 
eur public utility commission in the mat- 
ter of rates, we must be able to show 
efficiency in our management, and the 
proper development of our territory. We 
nust not expect, and the commission will 
not grant to us, permission to collect 
from the public for inefficient methods 
in our management or for inadequate 
service. 

I sometimes think that in our wonder- 
fully rapid growth we have been too 
busy to properly consider many of the 
little things that affect our profits. We 
have been too prone to accept this or 
that because it was standard, without due 
consideration as to its being adapted to 
cur work. This is particularly true of 
methods of operation. 

I do not wish to be understood as in 
any way criticizing the manufacturers of 
Independent apparatus. We owe our de- 
velopment to them and today when they 
need our help as badly as ever we needed 
theirs, we should show a spirit of recip- 
rocation. 

Through the trials and vicissitudes 
of competition, they furnished us with 
equipment that was always a little better 
than our competitors could get, and are 
doing the same thing today, notwith- 
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standing claims to the contrary. It gives 
me pleasure to pay them this apprecia- 
tion, and my only regret today is that 
some of us have lost sight of the times 
when, without the loyal Independent 
manufacturer, we would have been 
crushed by competition. 


CoMMISSION vs. GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


This business, is, by its very nature 
adapted to private enterprise, notwith- 
standing the continual agitation for gov- 
ernment ownership. We believe that it 
is only necessary for the student of this 
question to compare the telephone situa- 
tion in England, Germany, France and 
other European countries where govern- 
ment ownership is in effect, with the de- 
velopment and quality of the service in 
this country. In making this compari- 
son, an important fact must not be over- 
looked—that the systems of government 
in the countries previously mentioned 
are much more favorable to efficient re- 
sults than a form such as we have, 
where the service would be given over 
to political patronage. 

We believe in the commission control 
of utilities privately owned, as against 
gcvernment ownership. The public util- 
ity law in this state is particularly good, 
and it has been enforced by our commis- 
sion in a manner highly satisfactory to 
all. 

This commission has recognized the 
fact that its position is one of a media- 
tor; that it must on the one hand pro- 
tect the public against exorbitant rates 
or charges and, on the other hand, pro- 
tect the utilities against unfair competi- 
tion and see that they secure a reasonable 
return on their investments. This fact is 
being recognized by investors and has 
had a marked effect on our securities. 

If we follow this up on our part, by 
trying to educate the public to the fact 
that we are trying to co-operate with 
them—that we are only asking for such 
returns as will guarantee our securities, 
take care of depreciation and provide 
for more and better service—we will 
have put the telephone business on a 
firm footing, and made agitation for 
government ownership unnecessary. 





DEFINITION OF INTERSTATE CARRIER. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
under a ruling made by itself, has in- 
cluded all telephone companies under 
its jurisdiction. Whether the local com- 
panies, that can only reach interstate 
points, by connection with the long dis- 
tance company, are interstate carriers or 
not, is a vital question. 

Personally, I believe the local com- 
panies are no more interstate carriers 
than the draymen who haul your mate- 
rial to and from the railroad. They can- 
not make a rate, except for their haul, 
and neither can we. They cannot guar- 


antee the delivery of your materials, nor 
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can we guarantee the delivery of an in- 
terstate message, except insofar as it is 
guaranteed to us by the long distance 
company. 

I do not believe we object to Interstate 
Commerce control, or to making reports 
tc that body alone, but we all feel that 
we should not be called on to make re- 
ports to the Interstate commission that 
we have already made in substance to 
our utilities commission. It is the multi- 
plicity of reports that we object to, and 
the conflict of control as well. It is hard 
to serve two masters with different minds. 


INDEPENDENT GROWTH IN OHIO. 


Notwithstanding the increased cost of 
material during the past year and the 
scarcity and high cost of labor, Ohio has 
made a net gain of 25,522 Independent 
telephones, making a total of 450,489 
Independent telephones in service on 
October 1, 1916. 

These figures have been compiled from 
statistics furnished by nearly all of the 
counties of the state. In a few instances 
reports were not forthcoming, and in 
these cases, the figures furnished in May 
of this year, for both October 1, 1915, 
and October 1, 1916, were used. This 
would affect our figures for net gain by 
really making them more conservative, 
for the reason that practically every 
country that did report showed a net 
gain. 

This growth has not been made in any 
cne locality or in any one section, but 
has been general, and what has made it 
particularly remarkable is the fact that 
with the exception of a few of the larger 
cities, there has been no special effort to 
get new business. 


ELIMINATION OF DuAL SYSTEMS. 


Competition has been cleaned up in a 
great many of the counties of the state 
and the public has the benefit of dual 
long distance service and is relieved of 
the cost of two systems as a result. This, 
we believe, is for its best interest as well 
as ours, as long as we are both pro- 
tected by our present utility law. 

Monopolistic methods, in this state, 
can no longer be practised, nor can the 
unfair competition of former years be 
indulged in. Competition has developed 
and made possible the wonderful Inde- 
pendent telephone service, but its place 
has now been taken by statute and com- 
mission control. It has served its pur- 
pose well, but should now give place to 
a more co-operative and constructive de- 
velopment. 

Enforced connection is being continu- 
ally agitated in many parts of the state, 
because the public realizes that the dual 
system is no longer necessary for its 
protection. Whether we should take the 
initiative in this matter or wait until 
forced to by legislative act, is an impor- 
tant question today. 
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Personally, I believe the companies 
should be guided by public opinion, in- 
sofar as it is practical to meet legitimate 
demands. 

Our report for the year is not com- 
plete without paying a proper apprecia- 
tion of the help rendered by the long dis- 
tance company. It has given us more ex- 
tended automatic service, arranged oper- 
ators’ schools, and has helped to stand- 
ardize our methods. Our operators have 
been trained to uniform rules and phrases 
and have been brought into closer touch 
with each other. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The annual convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held at Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, December 5 to 8, and will be the 
biggest event in telephony this year. No 
telephone man can afford to miss this 
convention and no company can be pro- 
gressive and not be represented. 

It has always been necessary, in the 
past, for this association to take meas- 
ures to protect the telephone business 
from adverse legislation, and we do not 
expect the coming year to be any excep- 
tion. There have already been rumors of 
an attack on the public utility law that 
would seriously affect our interests. 

We can assure you that you will be 
kept advised of matters of importance 
and that you will be asked for help if 
the necessity arises. 


CO-OPERATION ESSENTIAL. 


In concluding our report, we wish to 
emphasize the importance of co-opera- 
tion, not only in our companies but in 
our association. 

As individual units, we have neither 
strength nor security. If we would con- 
tinue our development as a public utility, 
if we would command the respect and 
appreciation of the public, we must stand 
together for those things, which are for 
the best interest of all. I wish to express 
my appreciation of your loyal support 
and assistance during the past year, and 
of your presence here today. We trust 
you will carry back to your homes a 
feeling that it was good to have been 
here, and a resolution to work unselfishly 
for another year of Independent teleph- 
ony.” 

THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The report of Treasurer Frank E. 
Wesley, which was presented upon the 
conclusion of President Beam’s address, 
revealed the fact that the association is 
in an unusually healthy condition. Mr. 
Wesley stated that the association was 
$5,179 better off at the present time than 
it was a year ago, for at that time it was 
in debt some $2,500. At the present 
time the association has $2,664 in the 
bank with all bills paid. 

This result was brought about by a 
vigorous campaign for members which 
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was inaugurated immediately after last 
year’s convention and resulted in 99 ad- 
ditional companies becoming members oi 
the association. 

After announcing the personel of the 
resolutions and nominating committees, 
President Beam called upon E. B. Fisher, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. Mr. 
Fisher stated’ that Ohio has now 150 per 
cent. of the total telephones in the coun- 
try before competition began. He then 
spoke of the public utilities commission 
and the experiences of the companies 
with commissions in other states. 

“Time and space are annihilated in 
heaven,” said Mr. Fisher. “You men 
are engaged in annihilating time and 
space and thus engaged in making heaven 
on earth.” 

Hon. Frank G. Odell, Omaha, Neb., 
was then introduced by President Beam 
who announced that Mr. Odell would ad- 
dress the convention at the afternoon ses- 
sion. The meeting- then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Upon the opening of the afternoon ses- 
sion Leroy Parker, of Columbus, an- 
nounced the inability of Frank A. Davis, 
chairman of the board of directors and 
S. G. McMeen, president of the Ohio 
State Telephone Co., to be in attendance 
at the convention on account of illness, 
and also that Gansey R. Johnston, of 
Columbus, vice-president and_ general 
manager of the Ohio State Co. would not 
be present on account of conditions neces- 
sitating his presence in Toledo. 

C. Y. McVey, of Cleveland, president 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, addressed the conven- 
tion and stated that the effective work of 
the United States association during the 
past year was due to the fact that its 
board of directors is composed of 31 big, 
broad-minded men who, though not 
agreeing on everything, do what is best 
for Independent telephony. 

In a tribute to E. B. Fisher, President 
McVey said that Independent telephony 
owes much to him for his work in bring- 
ing together the factions of the two for- 
mer national associations. The activities 
of W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer, and F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Washington, D. C., vice-president of the 
association, were referred to and their 
work was highly commended. 

In closing President McVey extended 
a most cordial invitation to the Ohio men 
to attend the great conventicn of the 
United States association in Chicago next 
week. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP FACTS. 


The next speaker on the program was 
Hon. F. G. Odell, of Omaha, Neb., who 
addressed the convention on “Facts In- 
volved in the Question of Government 
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Ownership of Telephone Properties.” 
For something over a year Mr. Odell has 
been engaged in a study of the develop- 
ment of the rural telephone from the 
standpoint of the effect of government 
ownership on such development, as chair- 
man of a committee created by the Farm- 


ers’ National Congress of the United 
States for this purpose. 
“The Independent telephone move- 


ment,” the speaker stated, “is entitled to 
the credit of having contributed in a very 
large way to the linking of humanity to- 
gether by the medium of electrically 
transmitted speech on the Western con- 
tinent.” 

“One of the greatest factors in the 
development of the modern community is 
the application of scientific achievement 
to the art of communication. When the 
public you serve realizes the potentiality 
of the agency which your energy puts 
at its service, much of the misunder- 
standing and cross purposes which have 
hampered both you and the public will 
disappear.” 

Under government ownership, Mr 
Odell pointed out, telephone facilities 
have been largely denied to the farmer, 
because of high rates and burdensome 
regulations. Even in a well organized 
country like Germany, it has been found 
impossible to secure rates under govern- 
ment ownership which will not discrim- 
inate against the smaller community. The 
extension of rural telephone service is 
greatest in the United States under 
private ownership—a result due largely 
to the initiative of the American farmer, 
working in co-operation with the tele- 
phone companies. 

In his investigations, Mr. Odell found 
that telephone rates in the United States 
are relatively lower than in other coun- 
tries, when conditions of service and 
purchasing power of money are taken 
into account. 

In those countries of Europe where the 
telephone is managed as a government 
enterprise, the speaker stated, there is 
practically no rural telephone service, and 
even the smaller cities and towns have 
been denied adequate telephone develop- 
ment. In their official reports, with the 
single exception of Great Britain, no 
mention is made of rural ‘service, chiefly 


because there is practically none to 
mention. 

In the Scandinavian countries, there 
has been considerable development of 


telephones among the farmers, but ‘1s 
development has been secured by pri\ “te 
enterprise. 

“This situation,” the speaker st: ed, 
“has been brought about by the infle> 
ity of bureaucratic administration, w! ch, 
substituting flat rules of law for busiess 
study of conditions, has failed to ‘take 
into account the varying requirements e¢- 
tween the larger and the smaller © m- 

(Continued on page 60.) 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Underlie 
Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared Under 
the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—Part I], Telephone Economics, 
by James H. Shoemaker, Completed June 26, 1915—Part II, The Corporate Tele- 
phone Organization, by J. C. Kelsey and S. R. Edwards, Completed September 25, 
1915—Part III, Telephone Accounting and Auditing, by James H. Shoemaker, 
Completed January 15, 191/6—Part IV, Telephone Finance, by J. C. Kelsey 
and S. R. Edwards, Completed June 3, 19/6—Installments Now Being Presented 
Comprise Part V, Telephone Advertising and Publicity, Written by Roy D. Mock 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 


Installment. 

125. What may be used to develop 
good will and bring about a better knowl- 
edge of how to use the telephone? 

126. Outline some ideas for window 
displays. 

127. Discuss “visitors’ days” and other 
good will developers. 


CHAPTER XI.—Novelty Tele- 
phone Advertising. 

128. Novelty Advertising—A _ great 
amount of money has been spent for 
what is known as novelty advertising. By 
novelty advertising is meant watch fobs, 
pencils, fans, memorandum books, badges, 
calendars, etc. 

The great drawback to novelty adver- 
tising is that usually it is difficult to get 
circulation. When an advertisement is 
placed in a newspaper, the advertiser does 
not have to worry about circulating the 
advertisement—the publisher sees to that. 
3ut many a man has invested in adver- 
tising mnovelties—has given them out 
promiscuously—and then wondered why 
good will was not built up and why no 
business resulted. 

129. Disadvantages and Advantages of 
Novelty Advertising—One reason is be- 
cause it is difficult, and in some cases 
impossible, to tell any story or present 
any argument in connection with the use 
ot an advertising novelty. It is hard to 
tell people on a watch fob that you give 
the best telephone service in the com- 
munity and that your company is ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds while the 
competing company is simply holding its 
own. All you can hope to do is to pre- 
sent your name, and trust that it will 
build good will. 


Sometimes novelty advertising can be 
made to attract a great deal of attention. 
If, for instance, there were a convention 
or meeting of some kind held on a hot 
summer’s day, the distribution of fans 
bearing your advertisement would be a 
good advertising venture. Such fans 
would not only be used during the meet- 
ing, but at least three-fourths of them 
would be carried home, and either used 


or allowed to lay on the table with the 
advertisement occupying a prominent 
position so that it is frequently observed. 

To prove whether or not this kind of 
advertising is beneficial, suppose you call 
to mind a watch fob, key ring or mem- 
orandum book that, perhaps, you are car- 
rying this very minute. Without looking, 
see if you can tell whose advertisement it 
bears. 

130. Program Advertising. — Business 
men everywhere are constantly impor- 
tuned to take space in local programs of 
church bazaars or amateur theatrical per- 
formances. Many such programs are 
useless, so far as real advertising value 
is concerned. Yet it sometimes seems 
advisable to take space in them rather 
than to incur the hostility of the backers 
of the enterprise. 

In many communities commercial men’s 
associations have been organized with 
advertising committees to weed out the 
good from the bad, in the way of this 
kind of advertising. 

131. Other Novelty Advertising.— 
There are many other spectacular things 
that may be done to secure publicity for 
a telephone company. At a street fair or 
carnival, balloons or kites may be sent 
up, out of which hand bills may be 
poured. The kites may be arranged to 
carry up a big sign advertising the tele- 
phone company. The balloon may have 
a big sign painted on its side. Anything 
in the way of a spectacular display that 
gets people to talking furnishes good 
publicity for a telephone company. 


CHAPTER XII. House Organs, 
Year Books, Moving Pictures. 


132. Definition of a House Organ.— 
A house organ is a little magazine is- 
sued by some one business house. We 
are moved to give this definition of the 
beginning of this discussion because the 
writer once talked to a man who thought 
that a house organ was a musical instru- 
ment for use in the home. 

A house organ may take several forms. 
It may be an elaborate little booklet, a 
single sheet. It may follow the style of 
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2 newspaper, or conform to any style 
which will fit local requirements. It is 
filled with items of interest to its read- 
ers. It may or may not contain jokes, 
poems, a discussion of general topics, but 
it never loses sight of this one fact— 
that it is primarily intended to build 
good will and get business for the com- 
pany which issues it. It is true that this 
purpose must often be disguised. 


133. Mission of the House Organ.— 
A house organ is not an advertisement 
as an advertisement is usually under- 
stood. It is not sent broadcast with the 
avowed purpose of closing up a lot of 
business. It does its work in a slower, 
more subtle and indirect way. It seems 
to say to people: “I am a little maga- 
zine—read me. I am filled up with mat- 
ter that you cannot afford to overlook. 
A great deal of pains has been spent in 
getting me ready for the reading public. 
[ have an interesting story to tell.” 

As a person reads a house organ and 
continues to read the succeeding issues 
as they tumble forth from the presses, 
he is gradually filled with the spirit of 
the organization which issues the little 
magazine. He comes to see things from 
the point of view of the company. In 
other words, the house organ is a builder 
and molder of public opinion. 

134. Examples of House Organs in 
Telephone Field.—An interesting type of 
house organ is issued by the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. It is known 
as “The Emblem.” Mr. Brokaw, adver- 
tising manager of this company, states 
that as an advertising proposition, this 
little house organ is doing worlds of 
good. It serves to cement friendships, 
boosts the co-operative spirit and reduces 
office gossip to a minimum. 

Although designed primarily for dis- 
tribution among the employes of the 
company as well as among employes of 
all connecting and subsidiary companies, 
it is also used in a limited way as a piece 
of advertising literature. 

It is sent out to prospects, the purpose 
being to get them interested in the com- 
pany and its affairs. 
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As an example of the kind of edito- 
rial matter it contains, notice the fol- 
lowing: 


TELEPHONE MAN FINDS 
MOST AGREEABLE HOST 


W. H. Fox, Center Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Has New and Novel Experi- 
ence While Out on Business Bent. 

Telephone adjusters meet with a great 
many very disagreeable features during 
the progress of a day’s business. This 
old world is populated with two classes 
of the human family, i. e., agreeable and 
disagreeable. To the average telephone 
adjuster the latter adjective applies to 
about 95 per cent. of those with whom 
he must do business. ; 

Once in a while the cloud with the sil- 
ver lining floats into his sphere of useful- 
ness, making the day brighter and his 
work a joy. W. H. Fox, working out 
of the Center exchange, Minneapolis, 
tells a remarkable and most unusual 
story of agreeableness and _ hospitality 
on the part of one Minneapolis sub- 
scriber with whom he recently came in 
contact. 

Arriving at the home of the gentleman 
in question, he found him enjoying the 
cool of a spacious and elegantly fur- 
nished front porch. As the telephone 
man hesitatingly advanced towards the 
door, the old gentleman arose and, hold- 
ing the door ajar, politely invited the 
visitor to come up and make himself 
comfortable. It was a new one on Fox, 
but he accepted with thanks. ; 

Comfortably ensconced in a big, lux- 
urious rocker, cigars of a very superior 
brand were quickly forthcoming, ard 
Mr. Telephone Man was urged to help 
himself. He did. Then the conversa- 
tion veered away to the mass of flowers 
in bloom all about the house, the gar- 
den and other homely things evidently 
very dear to the heart of the aged host. 
In the midst of it a servant suddenly 
appeared bearing a quart bottle of cool 
wine which was very promptly served 
under the watchful eye of the generous 
old gentleman, after which a brief in- 
spection of the grounds was in order. 

During all of this procedure not one 
word of business had been mentioned. 
Following the stroll around the beau- 
tiful estate the astonished Mr. Fox final- 
ly found opportunity to mention his 
mission. This disposed of, he made 
ready to depart, whereupon his host 
urged him to remain a few moments 
longer. Imagine the surprised delight of 
Mr. Adjuster when a big motor car 
rolled majestically up to the carriage 
entrance and he was invited to occupy 
the softest seat therein. Shades above, 
did any telephone man ever before meet 
with so royal an entertainer? 

“Drive this gentleman back to his of- 
fice, James,” said the most affable host 
this particular telephone man had ever 
met. Then reaching over the side of the 
car he graciously shook hands with the 
dazed but delighted Fox, expressed a 
hope that he might have the pleasure of 
another visit from him in the near future 
and smiled a kindly farewell as the big 
car glided down the concrete driveway 
and out into the ugly hustle and bustle 
of modern business life. 

“Tt may never happen again,” said 
Fox, commenting later on his experience, 
“but it has given my faith another strong 
grip on the theory that the milk of 
human kindness has not seeped out of 
every living human being on earth.” 


Another house organ which shows a 
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great deal of care in its editing is known 
as “The Lincoln Telephone News,” is- 
sued by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. A unique feature of this 
house organ is that it takes up in each 
issue a discussion of some one town in 
which the company operates. Illustra- 
tions are shown of points of interest in 
this town and a well-written description 
cf the town appears; all of this is in- 
tended to make the people of that par- 
ticular town feel well disposed towards 
the company. It also gives the employes 
information about the communities 
served so they may become well posted 
as to the requirements and possibilities 
of the various cities and towns in the 
company’s territory. 

135. Advantages of the House Organ. 
—-One great advantage of a house organ 
is that it has an air of permanence about 
it that a newspaper advertisement, form 
letter or circular does not possess. Hav- 
ing a volume number and an issue num- 
ber, it seems to say that there is some- 
thing else coming and people get into the 
habit of looking for it. The house organ 
also permits a more chatty, informal type 
of advertising expression than the other 
forms of advertising. 

136. Methods of Financing a House 
Organ.—Naturally, the matter of ,ex- 
pense enters into the issuance of a house 
publication. Smaller companies usually 
cannot afford this expense nor are there 
enough happenings in connection with a 
smaller business to fill up the columns of 
a little publication. 

But a little folder, each page meas- 
uring perhaps 3% ins. by 6% ins., would 
be inexpensive enough for any except the 
very smallest companies. It could con- 
tain snappy talks, illustrations and tele- 
phone articles of general interest. Even 
though no local happenings were re- 
ported, it would serve as a very effective 
montiily mailing piece to be sent to pros- 
pects and perhaps also to subscribers. 
It would have all the advantages of a 
more pretentious publication at a very 
moderate cost. 

A number of companies could very 
easily club together to get out such a 
house organ, each company mailing the 
little publication to its own subscribers 
and prospects over its own name. If 
this were done, the cost would be cut 
down to a point where any telephone 
company, no matter how small, could af- 
ford to get out its own little magazine. An 
entire advertising campaign for a group 
of smaller companies could be built 
around this one idea. All it would re- 
quire would be some co-operation on the 
part of each telephone manager. Such 
co-operation would be easy to give and 
would be very much worth while. 

137. The Year Book—There is one 
torm of advertising which is very help- 
ful in building good will. It is the year 
book which is frequently issued by tele- 
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phone companies, primarily for the bene- 


fit of their stockholders. In addition to 
a financial statement, such a book should 
contain names and photographs—the 
more the better. 

Print the names of the officers and 
iirectors of the company. Tell who con- 
stitute the operating staff of the com- 
pany. Give sketches of the main factors 
in the success of the company. Show 
photographs of the buildings, office in- 
teriors, groups of operators, etc. Tell 
about new equipment that has been in- 
stalled and describe what it is used for. 
Publish a list of stockholders, although 
it is better to omit the number of shares 
owned by each. 

If any letters of commendation re- 
garding the services of the company can 
be accumulated, it is well to give space 
to some of them. , 

A map of the territory served, with 
black lines showing important toll line 
connections, is interesting. 

The 1915 year book published by the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co., 
with headquarters at Hawarden, Iowa, is 
a good example of what can be accom- 
plished in the way of an interesting year 
book. W. J. Brownell, president of this 
company, has undoubtedly devoted con- 
siderable time to getting out this book. 

(To be continued.) 


Telephone Delivery of Telegrams 
Advocated in England. 

In view of the difficulty in making 
prompt delivery of telegrams by messen- 
gers on account of the growing dearth of 
boy labor, the British post office authori- 
ties point out that the delivery of tele- 
grams by telephone, with delivery by 
post of confirmatory copies, provides a 
good alternative. It would be of great 
assistance to the post office if the public 
would make greater use of the arrange- 
ment under which telegrams may be di- 
rected to a telephonic address, as, for 
example, “Smith, Midland 245, Birming- 
ham.” Subscribers are recommended to 
print their telephonic address on their 
notepaper, and to advise their regular 
correspondents to address their telegrams 
accordingly. 

The delivery of telegrams by telephone 
as our readers all know, has been in use 
in this country for a number of years. 


Telephone Service to Pacific Flag- 
ship Is Planned, 

The Chamber of Commerce of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., has made arrangements for 
the laying of a two-line telephone cable 
from the torpedo flotilla dock in Coronado 
to the anchorage of the flagship of the 
Pacific fleet. The telephone service is for 
the benefit of the officers and men of the 
flagship. When the latter ship is not in 
port and another naval vessel is occupying 
her berth, the cable will be at the service 
of that ship. 


















Minneapolis Is All Automatic 


Twin Cities Now Provided with Automatic Service Through Cut-Over of 


Minneapolis Exchange of Seven Offices, Having 27,000 Lines—Story of Cut- 


Over and Description 


Saturday night, November 18, at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., witnessed the biggest 
cut-over in the history of automatic ex- 
changes and demonstrated conclusively 
that cut-overs of whatever size or com- 

















. G. W. Robinson. 


plexity have become mere incidents; im- 
portant, of course, and necessary, but 
at the same time simple and pleasurable 
culminations of work well done. The 
St. Paul-Minneapolis cut-over of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
represented by far the greatest effort 
of the kind ever attempted and prob- 
ably included every complication that 
could arise in changing from manual to 
automatic operation. That it was so 
successfully done reflects great credit 
upon all who were associated with the 
event. 

St. Paul with its five offices—Main, 
East, South, Park and Dale, consisting 
of approximately 15,000 lines—had been 
cut over earlier in the year for local 
operation, with manual service to Minne- 
apolis. There remained seven offices in 
Minneapolis to complete the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis installation. These 
Harriet, 700 lines; Calhoun, 4,700 lines; 
Spruce, 3,000 lines; Grove, 2,500 lines: 
Snelling, 2,200 lines; North, 4,600 lines; 
Center, 9,300 lines, or a total of 27,000 
lines, 


were: 


Some of these offices, as Center, Har- 
riet and North, consisted of new equip- 
ment throughout. Others, as Calhoun, 


Grove and Snelling, retained such items 
as the old main frames, batteries and 





of the New Center Office, Largest Automatic 


power board, with such additions as were 
necessary to establish the required ca- 
pacity. 

The Center office, the largest auto- 
matic office in the world under one roof, 
is one of the finest examples of plant 
engineering and construction in  exist- 
ence. With equipment for 9,300 lines 
in one room, all laid out with a wealth 
of precision and a capability demonstrat- 
ed by the profusion of finished details 
on every hand, Center office presents a 
sight to delight the heart of telephone 
enthusiasts. 

One of the interesting sights of this 
automatic office is the battery room with 
its gigantic tanks, the largest battery in 
the world that is used exclusively for 
telephone service, having an _ ultimate 
capacity of 6,400 ampere hours. 

Promptly to the second, Saturday, No- 
vember 18, at midnight, the ctt-over 
commenced. At this time out of more 
than 1,400 inter-office trunks the local 
company had turned over less than one- 
seventh. An observer unposted would 
not have been aware that anything un- 
usual was going on—he certainly could 
not have inferred that a milestone in 
automatic telephony was being marked 
at that time. 

















©. B. Randall. 


At one place only was any formality 
observed. To E. B. Fisher, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the venerable pioneer of 
Independert telephony, was assigned the 
duty of pulling the first strip of insula- 
tion at Center office. As Mr. Fisher per- 
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Office 

exclaimed: “This is 

the largest cut-over 
May the event be 


formed this act he 
the first element in 
in telephone history. 


as happy and successful as it is impor- 
tant!” 

About Mr. Fisher was gathered an in- 
group of 
Robinson, president of the 


including 


Tri- 


terested 
G. W. 


spectators, 











Cable Vault of Center Exchange. 


State company; C. B. Randall, secretary 
and attorney; R. L. Barry, general super- 
intendent; W. Lee Campbell, general 
superintendent of the Automatic Electric 
Co., Chicago; J. M. Lockhart, of Pitts- 
burgh, director of the Tri-State com- 
pany; W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association; O. 
Curtis, Minneapolis local manager; D. 
M. Neill, commercial superintendent; A. 
J. Seymour, chief engineer; O. A. Knell, 
superintendent of maintenance; A. C. 
Cragg, general auditor; W. S. Williams, 
St. Paul local manager; Chas. A. Kel- 
logg, Minneapolis contract manager, and 
various other department heads and em- 
ployes of the Tri-State company and the 
Automatic Electric Co. 

The cut-over did not occupy longer 
than 30 minutes. The following letter 
from W. Lee Campbell, general super- 
intendent of the Automatic Electric Co., 
to R. L. Barry, general superintendent 
of the Tri-State Telephone Co., has been 
received, and adequately expresses the 
general sentiment: 


Upon my return to my office from the 
Minneapolis cutover I write to formally 
express my appreciation of the teamwork 
between your engineering and installation 
organizations and ours, which has made 
the completion of the great work for 
which we have been jointly responsible 
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such a success, and which has brought 
it to completion practically on scheduled 
time. 

It is not unusual for a work of this 
magnitude to drag out far beyond the 
date originally set for finishing. I be- 
lieve that you have the right to feel very 
much gratified from the results obtained 
in the Twin Cities. 


Not only has this teamwork secured 
the physical and visible results desired, 
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the beginning of a new era in the tele- 
phone industry. A few calls began go- 
ing through immediately. These gradu- 
ally increased as day came on and cul- 
minated Sunday morning for that day. 

Little trouble occurred and such diffi- 
culty as arose was due in general to the 
subscriber calling the old manual num- 
bers, or not yet having been instructed 
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real test began at Center exchange. This 
office is primarily for the business dis- 
trict of Minneapolis. At this hour the 
pull on the battery increased to 260 am- 
peres, and the exchange in effect was 
not altogether unlike a coliseum, with 
the switches holding a political conven- 
tion, at the moment the candidate takes 
the floor and everybody is shouting at 








R. L. Barry. 





Oo. Curtis. 





A. C. Cragg. 





O. A. Knell. 





A. J. Seymour. 





Chas. A. Kellogg. 


D. M. Neill. 





W. S. Williams. 








Executives of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 


but I am sure that for many years to 
come it will bring up happy recollections 
in the minds of those who have been 
privileged to be members of the team. 

Kindest regards to you and to the 
different members of your staff whom 
it has been my pleasure to meet, and who 
have been so hospitable to me during the 
progress of this work. 


The cut-over of all the other offices 
was completed before that at Center was 
begun, so that the latter represented the 
completion of two years of labor and 





in the operation of calling a number, or 
to timidity and hesitancy in making a 
call. Many subscribers would remove 
the receiver and would simply stand and 
wait, expecting the system to deliver the 
goods if they only waited long enough. 
The troubles due to the novelty of the 
occasion rapidly disappeared, however, 
as subscribers became more accustomed 
to the dial operation and the system of 
releasing. 

About 9:10 a. m. Monday morning the 





once. But this did not cease with 30, 
60 or 80 minutes of commotion, but con- 
tinued with unabated vigor from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when business houses close. 


In spite of the exceedingly heavy traffic 
there was absolutely nothing to cause 
excitement or apprehension. The know]- 
edge of the condition and capacity of 
the equipment was absolute and com- 
plete, and such energy as was needed was 
spent largely in intercepting miscalls and 
























December 2, 1916. 


overflow calls and instructing subscrib- 
ers in the use of the dial. 

Thirty-two hundred complaints of all 
sorts were registered on Monday. Tues- 
day this had fallen to 1,300, while on 
Wednesday the situation had already be- 
to take on the settled and estab- 
lished air of an old plant. Traffic con- 
tinued unabated after Monday with a 
constant pull of 200 amperes on the bat- 
tery during the day. Readjustment of 
trunks by taking from groups in which 
the traffic was light and increasing those 
carrying heavy loads soon relieved the 
congestion. 


gun 


Conditions similar to those at Center 
prevailed at North and Calhoun, which 
are offices for large residential districts. 
In consequence these offices met the first 
real test on Sunday instead of Monday, 
but with a success equal to that at Cen- 
ter. 

The Minneapolis public, one of the 
company’s officials states, has taken very 
kindly to the new equipment and has 
used it with a vengeance. Inter-city (St. 
Paul-Minneapolis) calls are now going 
through in wonderful time. Twelve to 
15 seconds complete the operation, in- 
cluding the time occupied by the check- 
ing operator, who asks the numbers of 
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ciency and strength of an organization 
which was so complete and effective as 
to overlook no detail or to fail to antici- 
pate any crucial situation that might 
arise. 

The new Tri-State exchange building, 
which houses the Center exchange as 
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Provision has been made for the erec- 
tion of two additional stories and the 


concrete already has been poured for the 
fourth floor which will render necessary 
only the raising of the walls and roof 
deemed advisable to enlarge the 
facilities for telephone exchange service. 


when 





Counting Room of Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. in Center Exchange Building. 


well as business and executive offices of 
the company, is exceptional in many re- 
spects. It is absolutely modern, fire- 
proof throughout, and contains the larg- 








The harmony and artistic beauty of 
the first floor, which harbors all of the 
local officials and the 


various business 
departments, is most striking. Visitors 








The New Center Exchange Building of the Tri-State Telephone & T elegraph Co. in Minneapolis, Minn. 


the called and calling telephones in order 
to make out a charge slip. 

The remarkable success of this cut- 
over is an able commentary not only on 
the advance in the manufacture of more 
efficient equipment, but also on the effi- 


est automatic distributing rack in the 
world. The lot on which it stands is 
66 by 150 ft. and the dimensions of the 
building itself are 66 to 120 ft. It is of 
reinforced concrete construction, three 
stories in height, with a full basement. 


gasp with pleased amazement as they 
enter the portals of the main entrance, 
which faces Third avenue. The floor 
of the spacious main lobby is of pure 
white tile; the counters, desks and other 
furniture of genuine British Honduras 
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mahogany, and the wainscoting 


counter tops of marble. 


The second floor, housing the terminal 
room, main frame, automatic racks, girls’ 
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cotta, the latter having been cut and 
manufactured to harmonize with the 
brick which was selected. 

This property, ready for occupancy and 
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decorations and lighting fixtures 
being furnished by the Wm. A. French 
The entire structure from the labor 
to materials required in construction is 














View of Business Office, with President Robinson’s Office in Far Corner—Center Exchange, Main Lobby and Cashier’s Cages. 


rest room, hospital room and lockers, is 
reached via the main stairway, finished 


in marble, or the elevator, the 
latter being automatically oper- 
ated and requiring no attendant. 
The woodwork throughout both 
the second and third floors is 
of fumed oak. On the third 


floor one finds an _ additional 


switchboard room which is be- 
ing reserved for expansion pur- 
poses, a kitchen, dining room 
and a manual operating room 
which will handle information, 
private exchanges, pay stations, 
etc. 

The “pent” house on the roof 
provides shelter for the elevator 
machinery and a modern venti- 
lating system which keeps a 
supply of fresh air in constant 
circulation throughout the en- 
tire building. The basement 
contains a fine lounging room 
and lockers for men, general 
store rooms, cable vault, bat- 
tery room, boiler and machine 
room, and _ miscellaneous 
workrooms. The Webster 
modulation system of _heat- 

t 


ing has been installed in the building. 
The exterior of the building is artis- 





exclusive of telephone equipment, repre- 


sents an investment of approximately 





Floral Dial, a Gift from Joseph Harris. 


$160,000. Downs & Eads were the archi- 
tects, and the James H. Brown Co. gen- 





product” —a valuable asset. 


As a telephone building this new Tri- 


State structure is ideal in every 
particular. Every possible emer- 
gency has been taken into ac- 
count and the Tri-State com- 
pany feels that the progressive 
spirit which prompted the in- 
vestment will be reflected in the 
friendly attitude of the Minne- 
apolis public, and _ particularly 
its subscribers in that city. 

The old Center exchange 
building, now partially vacated, 
was first occupied in the fall of 
1901. At that time it was be- 
lieved the operating room was 
as large as would ever be re- 
quired in the business area of 
Minneapolis. It measured ap- 
proximately 50 by 75 ft. 

As early as 1907 it became 
necessary, by reason of the 
growth of this exchange, to 
provide additional room in the 
building. This necessity resulted 
in the leasing of the two upper 
floors of the adjoining building 
known as the Champ Block 
Into this new building were 


moved the operators’ quarters. 
This old structure has housed a bus) 





Views of Automatic Equipment and of Battery Room in New Center Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tic in its every line, as will be noticed 
in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
The trim is Bedford cut stone and terra 


eral contractor, both firms of Minneapolis. 
The lighting system throughout the 


building is the semi-direct type, the first 


operating exchange and has been occt 
pied every minute of every day sinc 























Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


To Investigate Exclusive Pur- 
chase of Supplies. 
(Concluded from page 26.) 
was not making its purchases as cheaply 

as it might. 

“As I understand it,” said Mr. Porter, 
“no decision was rendered by the com- 
mission in view of the possibility of a 
general investigation of telephone mat- 
ters in the year 1916. The necessary ap- 
propriation was not forthcoming. 
Whether such an appropriation will be 
available next year we do not know. 

“Pending a general investigation it 
would seem possible that there are cer- 
tain classes of purchases where the qual- 
ity of the article can be readily tested 
which it would be fair to the telephone 
company to require it to purchase in the 
open market. If so, the actual experience 
of making such partial purchases might 
afford valuable data on which the com- 
mission might base a more general de- 
cision. 

There would be nothing to prevent the 
Western Electric Co. from submitting 
bids on the same basis as its competitors. 
If the Western Electric Co. got the busi- 
ness on a competitive basis we should 
be no worse off than we are now. If 
competitors underbid the Western Elec- 
tric the costs of the telephone company 
would be reduced. 

Whether the public service commission 
has at present the legal authority to re- 
quire a public service corporation to 
make its purchases in the open market, J 
do not know. If this commission has 
not the authority, I believe the commis- 
sion should ask the legislature for it, not 
only to be in a position to enforce such 
purchasing on the telephone company, 
if in the judgment of the commission it 
is desirable, but also because it may be 
desirable in the case of other utilities 
subject to the commission. The testi- 
mony offered at the hearing on extension 
rates is a sufficient argument why the 
subject should be considered by the com- 
mission.” 

The commission’s conclusion that a 
hearing upon this general subject is nec- 
essary appears to be due in large measure 
to the impression made upon the board 
by the telegrams previously quoted. The 
company was not heard upon this matter 
on November 21, but will be given due 
opportunity to present its views later. 

The complainant is comptroller of one 
of the largest shoe manufacturers in 
New England. His interest in this case, 
however, is purely personal, arising out 


of his success earlier in the year of 
securing a reduction in the price of ex- 
tension set service from $6 to $4 a year 
cases. Mr. Porter was the 
prime mover in that which 
fully covered in TELEPHONY of January 
8, February 5 and April 1. 


in some 


case, was 





Massachusetts Hearing on Dis- 
crimination in Telephone Rates. 
The Massachusetts Public Service 

Commission gave a hearing at Boston, 

November 21, upon a petition of Charles 

H. Porter, of Waban, for an investiga- 

tion of alleged discrimination in rates 

for business and residential telephones 
and of award of a contract for the pur- 
chase of supplies by the New England 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 

Western Electric Co. Consideration of 

the latter part of the petition is given 

on other pages of this issue. 

Mr. Porter was the principal witness 
against the company in the rate case, 
and he presented a table showing that 
in five districts of the Boston metropol:- 
tan area the comparative costs of 960 
calls are greater on two-party business 
telephones by from $2.40 to $4.80 per 
year per telephone than at correspond- 
ing residential sets. He contended that 
the discrimination takes two forms; (a) 
A higher minimum charge for business 
use; (b) A larger charge for an equal 
number of calls. 

On individual telephones, the cost of 
960 calls between the two classes of serv- 
ice in the four districts covered is the 
same except in one case, where the busi- 
ness set costs $1.20 more. If the user 
has to pay for more calls than he uses, 
the discrimination may be considerably 
higher. 

Mr. Porter said that in this discrimina- 
tion the company is inconsistent. For an 
individual party line in certain districts 
the rate is the same for business and 
residences. He stated further that it is 
difficult to conceive of any theory of cost 
of service which will show that a given 
number of calls in a district will cost the 
same for business and residence if they 
originate on individual lines, but that 
the same number of calls in the same dis- 
tricts will cost the company differently 
for business and residence if they orig- 
inate on two-party lines. 

In the case of the Mooreland Rural 
Telephone Co. vs. Mouch, 96 North- 
eastern Reporter, 193, the Appellate 
Court of Indiana held that the telephone 
company could not justify a discrimina- 
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tion in charges for telephone service be- 
tween those who were “business men” 
and those were not. The same 
conclusion was reached by the Supreme 
Court of Oklahoma in Hine vs. Wadling- 
ton et al., 124 Pacific Reporter, 299. 


who 


In the case of the Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. vs. Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 177 Federal Reporter, 726, 
the United States Circuit Court held 
that the telephone company could not 
charge the telegraph company a greater 
for service than it charged other 
business houses for similar 
merely because the telegraph company 
derived a greater profit in the use of its 


rate 
service, 


telephone for receipt and delivery of 
telegraph messages, since the rates 
chargeable by the telephone company 


must depend on the character of the serv- 
ice rendered and not upon the value of 
the service to the customer. 

If any rate of the New England com- 
pany is to be increased, the speaker said, 
it should be the rate which yields the 
smallest return to the telephone company 
in proportion to the cost of the service 
rendered. The least remunerative rates 
are undoubtedly those for unmeasured 
service. 

William H. chief of the 
bureau of telephones and telegraphs of 
stated 
in the 


O’Brien, 
the Massachusetts commission, 
that the 
rate 


problem is bound up 


whole schedule of the company. 
Even if it should be decided that there 
is discrimination between measured and 
unmeasured service, the question would 
still come up as to the reasonableness of 
a rate for both services, when as a mat- 
ter of fact it is well known from the 
evidence before the department that the 
unlimited rate in the Boston central dis- 
trict is frightfully discriminatory. 

Any attempt to set a rate without an 
appropriate investigation would be only 
a partial settlement of the situation. It 
is in evidence that a single central dis- 
trict unlimited service is being furnished 
at a small fraction of a cent per call, 
which is far below the price at which 
telephone service can be produced. 

Whitfield Tuck, of Winchester, Mass., 
then addressed the commission in behalf 
of a general investigation of rates, and 
criticised the company because the last 
legislature refused to make the neces- 
sary appropriation for this purpose. 

Edward K. Hall, vice-president of the 
New England company, took vigorous is- 
sue with Mr. Tuck relative to the com- 
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pany’s attitude toward a rate investiga- 
tion. Mr. Hall said that the company 
does not contest the right of the wisdom 
of any commission which is regulating 
its affairs making as complete a study 
of its business as it can find time to 
make. The opposition of the company 
to this earlier this year, he stated, was 
due merely to the fact, as then an- 
nounced, that the rapid expansion of 
business and enormously increased de- 
mands upon the entire organization re- 
sulting from general business growth 
made it impossible for the officers of the 
company and their subordinates to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for the public 
and at the same time to give the needed 
time to the problems of an investigation 
such as proposed. 

Mr. Hall said that abnormal business 
increase bears harder upon a telephone 
company than upon any other concern. 
The railroads can go ahead and take all 
the freight that comes and then declare 
an embargo and clean up their yards, and 
then wait until business slacks down 
again and until they have cleaned up 
everything. 

Replying to an inquiry of Commission- 
er Eastman, Mr. Hall said that security 
holders who sent a memorial to the legis- 
lature last winter urging the latter not 
to order a rate investigation were not 
stockholders of the New England com- 
pany and that the latter knew nothing 
about the movement until after it was 
started. 

Had the company been in the middle 
of a general rate inquiry, with all its 
consequent interruptions, during this 
present year, it would not have been able 
to come through the year and give the 
service it has. There is no indication 
that this condition is going to improve 
within the next six to ten months, and 
the position the company will take to- 
ward a proposed investigation at the next 
legislature is not yet known by its vice- 
president. 

No rate schedule is perfect, Mr. Hall 
declared, but in his opinion few “prove 
up” any better than the New England 
company’s. One test is whether the 
schedule enables the company to operate 
efficiently and secure the widest distribu- 
tion of the service. Another test is 
whether the schedule produces on the 
whole more revenue in the aggregate 
than a reasonable amount, whether it 
produces a safe margin over the cost of 
doing business. The New England com- 
pany’s margin in the past five years has 
been too small rather than too high. 

Reasonableness of return, however, 
was not the immediate issue of the case 
in hand. The speaker cited the expendi- 
ture of $78,000 last summer by the New 
England company in giving telephone 
service to Nantucket Island by cable as 
an instance of the company’s conception 
of its public responsibilities. Here the 
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amount of revenue in sight would not be- 
gin to justify the laying of the cable, but 
the people of Nantucket have for many 
years desired communication with the 
mainland and the company took the steps 
it did in the public interest. 

Any application of the theory that no 
business can be taken on that is not in 


‘itself profitable would have absolutely de- 


barred this improvement. The same 
principles apply to the furnishing of 
service in small rural communities. 

Mr. Hall said that the distinction in 
flat rates between business and residen- 
tial service is universal, but the distinc- 
tion in message rates is not so general 
because message rates are not used for 
business except in the larger places. 
Rates which are discriminatory so far as 
the cost of the service is concerned may 
be justified on the ground of the value 
of the service, and the commission may 
allow such rates to continue in effect, al- 
though it could not, under the law, com- 
pel the company to establish them. 

The law does not prohibit discrimina- 
tion—only unjust discrimination—in rate 
schedules. In the speaker’s opinion the 
power of regulation would not go so far 
as to give power to order a company to 
give a certain kind of service at less 
than cost unless the utility waived its 
constitutional rights. 

Chairman McLeod remarked that re- 
cent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court (West Virginia Coal cases), 
indicate that a density rate can be col- 
lected on any class of freight, so that the 
view of the New England company, just 
stated, is sustained in principle. 

Continuing, Mr. Hall said that resi- 
dential rates do not in general produce 
their full proportion of the profits. 

The company is of the opinion that the 
cost of the same volume of service may 
differ in business and residential tele- 
phones. The latter involve on the aver- 
age a substantially greater amount of 
plant than the former. Again, the resi- 
dential telephone load is scattered from 
7 a.m. to 10 p. m., while that of the busi- 
ness telephone is concentrated into a 
comparatively few hours in the day. The 
concentrated load of the business tele- 
phone is the maximum expense to the 
company. 

The difficulty of getting at actual costs 
in the telephone business is practically 
insuperable. Rates should depend in a 
broad way upon the value of the service 
to the community as a whole. The cost 
theory, if applied to a telephone rate 
scheduie, would almost annihilate devel- 
opment. “Value” does not mean, in the 
sense discussed, charging what the traffic 
will bear. 

In many of the rates and service classi- 
fications the value is so far beyond the 
cost to the consumer that there is no 
way of estimating it. In fixing low rates, 
they should be cut down to a point where 
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they meet the needs of the smaller user 
and perhaps the rural user. 

A final statement by Mr. Porter before 
the hearing concluded, raised the ques- 
tion whether the commission has the 
right to require the public to pay more 
than the cost of the service. It was 
pointed out that the small business man, 
on a two-party line, pays for 720 calls, 
$6.66 more through the Nantucket sub- 
marine line than the New Bedford busi- 
ness man on the mainland with 1,000 calls 
a year. The speaker said that the com- 
pany charges a large business user 2.5 
cents for a certain portion of his calls, 
while the small user has to pay 3 cents. 
Wider use of the telephone would not be 
impaired by the reduction of the business 
rate on measured service to the same rate 
as the residential service. 


Reduction in Telephone Toll Rates 
in Minnesota. 

Thousands of telephone patrons in 
Minnesota will obtain substantial benefit 
through the new rate schedules of the 
two big telephone companies in the state 
—the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. and the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.—as these schedules make re- 
ductions in approximately 4,000 rates and 


affect all tolls for distances up to and 


including 12 miles. The new rates be- 
come effective December 1, 1916. 

These reductions are the direct result 
cf an investigation by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission of 
the toll business of the Northwestern 
company in Minnesota, which led the 
commissioners to believe that the min- 
imum charge of 20 cents is excessive for 
short haul messages. Upon the com- 
mission’s insistence that the short haul 
rates be modified, the Northwestern 
company reduced its rates to 15 cents for 
all distances up to and including 12 
miles. 

The former standard minimum rate 
was 20 cents for distances from 0 to 17 
miles, based on air line distances. Under 
the new schedule, a 15-cent rate is estab- 
lished for distances up to 12 miles, the 
old 20-cent rate remaining in effect on 
hauls between 12 and 17 miles. Of the 
Northwestern rates, 2,826 are affected 
by this reduction, and of the Tri-State’s, 
1,077. Every exchange and every town 
in Minnesota directly connected with 
either company is affected and conse- 
quently all of their patrons are bene- 
fited. 

One result, as far as the companies are 
concerned, will be to reduce the income 
from the short haul business, because 
the new rate, like the old, will include 
a terminal charge of five cents at each 
exchange and hence the companies’ re- 
turn will only be five cents where they 
formerly received ten cents. The ter- 
minal charges are based on contracts be- 
tween the toll companies and the co-op- 
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A Grabaphone for Kvery Telephone Service 





Tele phone service is made better as it is made simpler, as lost motions are done away with and 
unnecessary ap paratus is discarded. 


The act of tele phoning 1 is the more attractive when you get your party with the minimum of 
exertion, physical and mental. 


In early telephone days considerable gymnastic effort, both of muscle and brain, was usually 
necessary for a successful conversation. 

Each succeeding improvement of the telephone brings the 
the easiest way. 


talking parties nearer together in 









The stand of this set is uniform 
with our indestructible desk tele- 


phone. It has heavy pressed 
steel cradle. convenient and prac- 
tical. 


Height 7 inches 
Length 1014 


Kellogg Grabaphone with No. 111 Stand 


To the present time perhaps the desk stand is the most convenient telephone apparatus 

practical and efficient Kellogg ¢ 

telephoning. 
The right or left hand is always free, for writing, 


Now the sensible. 
xrabaphone further dispenses with a vast amount of effort required in the act of 


for instance. 
When you want to te sle »~phone; from any position, standing, sitting or reclining, the subscriber can 


“GRABAPHONE! 


and talk, with the slight movement of one arm, and that is all 


No need of holding a desk telephone in one 
hand and a receiver in another. 


No need of balancing a portable telephone on an arm chair and straining one’s 
neck, to complete the connection, or of leaning awkwardly over inkwells and papers, at your desk in a 
distracting way. 

With the Kellogg Grabaphone giving excellent transmission the subscriber can be standing in a hallway, 
sitting at a desk, reclining in a Morris chair or resting peacefully in bed, and a quiet, clear conversation is not 
only possible, but is always a certainty. 


Code No. 111 Grabaphone, illustrated above, is de signed and built for the proper sending of the voice 
telephonically, and in the most convenient manner. 


Code No. 111 Grabaphone can be furnished with any of our standard bell boxes. 


Several of these are 
illustrated on the last page of this description. 








Kellogys Grabaphoue Mounted on Standard Subscriber's Sets 


Height. of back board, 25! , inches. 
Width, 8°, inches. Depth. at writing shelf, 9° inches 


The Grabaphone has many advantages. and used in con- 
nection with the compact oak wall set, as illustrated above, 
proves a most convenient and successful style. Standard 
apparatus throughout with the durable pressed steel cradle 
arm at the top of the instrument with writing shelf in con- 


venient position. This telephone appeals to many managers, 


and will satisfy the most cranky kicker in your exchange. 
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—— GG Grabaphone is the 


ultimate telephone eflicien- 
cy for the subscriber. and the last 
word in practical apparatus for 
the manager. Whether this sub- 
scriber lives in a palace or is a 
tradesman on a side street. we 
have a Grabaphone adapted to 
his particular service. 

Kellogg Grabaphone saves use- 
less exertion, conserves nervous 
energy. and enables subseribers 
to give their best attention to the 
business in hand which they are 
transacting over your telephone 
equipment, 

All of Kellogg Grabaphone 
equipment and cireuits are stand- 
ard and are identieal for the 
service required with our un- 
equalled desk stands in both 
magneto and common battery 
exchanges. 

The Grabaphone offers a 
unique service in towns where 
competition is a consideration. 
in that subseribers once using 
this instrument vastly prefer it 
in many cases to the standard 
types. and especially preferred 
as compared with the semi-obso- 
lete equipment offered by com- 
petitors. 

Qne reason for the further 
superiority of the Kellogg Graba- 
phone in actual service is that 
the transmitter is always held 
by the subscriber without effort 
or thought in the correct posi- 


tion for the best transmission. 
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The Kellogg 
common. battery 
Grabaphone ts as 
efficient as is our | 
famous No. 97 
induction coil 
condenser desk stand, 


likewise the Kelloge Heivht. 11 


inches 
Leneth, ri inches 


local battery Graba- 
: Width, 47. inches 
































phone has the same 
efficiency as the well 
known Kellogg mag- 
neto telephone cir- 
cuits. The Kelloge 
Grabaphone is LOOS, 
efficient. 

Kellogg desk [ype 
Grabaphone has the 
particular advantage 
of being portable.com- 
pact and as light as 
consistent with desten. 

With these exceed- 
ingly attractive im- 
provements and an 
up to the minute tele- 
phone, a higher rental 
ean be charged. 


Experience has 


kK > (;rabaphone with unit ty pe wm iamn induction ceotk, « madenser 


proved that the pub- ringer and switeh 
lic in veneral Is bene- Phe base of the unit Iv pre set ois of heavy pressed steel with the 
fited and actually Kelloge durable enamel finish and contains standard equipment for its 


more satisfied with particular ty pe of service. 
; : Also. the bell beine entirely enclosed, gives even more reliable 
this type of modern ‘ Nigh ae. . 

- service, as tampering is impossible. Paper or other material cannot be 


telephone. placed under the gongs, or the latter removed, ete. likewise the clapper 


As portable sets. is out of the reach of meddlesome subscribers. 
bedside, or extension (nother advantage of the unit type set is that the bell being in the 
telephones kK e ogg stand proper has a sure tendency to speed up the SCFV ice. \ subseriber. 


with a bell in the telephone close at hand. will hasten his answering of 
Grabaphones are par- calls 

ticularly adapted. Kelloge unit type Grabaphone, as illustrated above. is the last word 
in compact common hatterv subseriber equipment, 


In all the types of Grabaphone stands the switeh is of the vertical 


TAT type, equal in durability to our standard hookswiteh. 














The receiver shell. the handle. the transmitter 
and the mouthpiece are of heavy Kellogg Bakelite: 
indestructible in ordinary tele -phone service. Re- 
peated and long continuous tests prove tele ‘phoning 
with Kellogg Grabaphone s equal to any service over 
desk sine: or wall apparatus. 


Order two or more styles of Grabaphones to-day. 
Try them out in every way, and the truth of the 





arguments here presente d will appe al to you. 

No. 11C Grabaphone with No. 111 Stand and 

Tes DD. & Box ee The Kellogg Grabaphone has a particular appeal 
to people of refinement and wealth. 


It is distinctive. and is an ornament to any room. 

This kind ofa telephone has been called ‘foreign 
type” and indeed has been in service in Europe for 
a number of vears. where it takes preference over 
any other style. 


But above all. it is. to the telephone manager, a 
means to increase his business and a surety of the 





No. 11 L. C. Grabaphone with No. 111 Stand highest class Service. 
and 2328 D. S. Box 


Vothing we can say will be so convincing as ' Use Is The Test 


a trial order for one or more 


sets— today 














No. 12 L.C. Grabaphone with No. 12C Grabaphone with No. 12C Grabaphone 
Standard Wall Box Standard Steel Type with No. 722 Box 
Wall Box for Extension Sets 








Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 
CHICAGO 
Branch Offices: Kansas City, Mo., San Francisco, Cal. 


Distributing Houses: 


Canada West Electric, Ltd., Regina, Sask., Can. The McGraw Company, Sioux City, lowa The McGraw Company, Omaha, Neb. 
Pacific States Electric Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 
Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Manufacturers of Standard Telephone Equipment 
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erating exchanges, and are not affected 
by the new rates. 

“It must not be assumed that the state 
railroad commission accepts these rates 
as reasonable charges for the telephone 
service performed,” said Commissioner 
Charles E. Elmquist, in discussing the 
new rates. ‘We authorize them solely 
because they make a substantial reduc- 
tion and will, in our opinion, prove bene- 
ficial to the patrons of the telephone com- 
panies. We expect that the smaller toll! 
companies will follow suit in this mat- 
ter, in fact, one company already has 
made announcement to this effect. 

“We are not in a position, as a com- 
mission, to say what is a ‘reasonable’ 
rate for any class of telephone service, 
because we have not at our command 
the facts and the data necessary for 
ascertaining what should be a _ proper 
charge that the companies could exact 
for their service. Steps are being taken 
to obtain this information, but the under- 
taking will be a long and laborious one, 
and after it has been gathered, there 
will be another long task in arranging 
and analyzing the statistics and applying 
them to the problem of rate making. 
When the work is done however, the 
Minnesota commission will be in a posi- 
tion to decide whether certain rates are 
reasonable under the law and, if neces- 
sary, to make and put into effect proper 
rates. 

“The present reduction is in line with 
the policy of the commission to estab- 
lish rates which secure to the company 
a just return and which will develop 
and encourage rather than restrict the 
telephone business.” 


Los Angeles Merger Question 
Up Before City Council. 

Another step in the proposed merger 
of the Home and Pacific telephone com- 
panies in Los Angeles, Cal. was taken 
on November 16, when application for 
the passage of an ordinance, granting 
the consent of the city to the sale, trans- 
fer and assignment of the Home com- 
pany to the Southern California Tele- 
phone Co. of the Home company’s prop- 
erties was filed with the mayor and city 
council by the Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Los Angeles and the South- 
ern California Telephone Co. 

The two companies state that the ap- 
plication is made in accordance with the 
provisions of the city’s ordinances and 
that such sale, transfer and assignment 
of property and franchise is to be made 
in accordance with and subject to all the 
terms and conditions specified in the 
recent decision of the railroad commis- 
sion approving the proposed merger. 

The indications are, it is reported, 
that the city council will grant the appli- 
cation and assign the Home franchise, 
which has 86 years to run, to the South- 
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ern California company. Before final 
action is taken the council will refer the 
matter to the Board of Public Utilities 
for consideration and recommendation. 
The franchise of the Pacific company 
expired November 18. At the present 
time that company is being allowed to 
operate by sufferance until the pending 
merger controversy has been disposed of. 





Los Angeles May Increase Juris- 
diction of State Commission. 

If the city of Los Angeles, Cal., turns 
over to the state railroad commission the 
functions of the Board of Pubiic Utilities 
it will be unable to get them back except 
by an amendment to the constitution. 
This was pointed out to Mayor Woodman 
following the publication of a report that 
he was in favor of a plan whereby the 
state railroad commission could establish 
a local bureau to carry out the work now 
performed by the Board of Public 
Utilities. 

A constitutional amendment adopted in 
1914 contains no provision under which 
a city, after once surrendering its rights 
to the state, can get them back again. 
This was originally provided for, but was 
dropped from the amendment adopted 
two years ago. There is now, therefore, 
no procedure, for regaining the rights, if 
considered desirable, save the tedious one 
of obtaining a favorable popular vote on 
another amendment to the constitution. 

Mayor Woodman said he is fully ac- 
quainted with this aspect, but it does not 
alter his opinion that it would be wise for 
the city to give up certain powers to the 
state railroad commission, which is lib- 
erally equipped for the right solution of 
the questions handled by the utilities 
board. He said Los Angeles has a little 
board doing what the big board should 
do. Speaking of the fact that it will be 
necessary to have a charter amendment, 
and that it cannot be obtained for two 
years, the mayor said the city might sug- 
gest a solution that might meet the situa- 
tion in the meanwhile. 


Demands Restoration of Clacka- 
mas Telephone Property. 

The restoration of the Clackamas 
property, which includes 36% miles of 
telephone line in the eastern part of 
Clackamas county, valued at $15,000, is 
the subject of a suit recently filed in the 
circuit court of Oregon City, Ore. by 
the Western Irrigation, Power & Lum- 
ber Co. against the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The line was built in 1910 by Joseph 
R. Keep at a cost of $5,000. On March 
18, 1911, he transferred the line to the 
Western Irrigation, Power & Lumber 
Co. and the new owners immediately 


built 23% additional miles of line. 
Walter Lancaster, as assignor of a 

number of labor claims, totaling $902, 

filed a suit in the Clackamas County 
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Circuit Court to foreclose, and bought 
in the line. Immediately thereafter he 
turned the property over to the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

These labor claims, the plaintiff al- 
leges in the suit recently filed, were con- 
tracted during the construction of the 
original 12% miles of line, yet the en- 
tire property, with an alleged value of 
$15,000, was sold to satisfy the judg- 
ment. 

The plaintiff asks for a decree de- 
claring void the judgment in the suit of 
Lancaster against Keep; for an account- 
ing by the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and for an injunction re- 
straining the defendant from interfering 
with the operation of the line by the 
plaintiff. 


Indications Point to Rate Reduc- 
tion in Peoria Case. 

Indications are favorable for a _ sub- 
stantial reduction in telephone rates in 
Peoria, Ill., said Richard H. Radley, cor- 
poration counsel, inarecent report to the 
city council reviewing the progress of the 
city’s fight before the Illinois Public Util- 
ities Commission for an order requiring 
the Central Union Telephone Co. to re- 
duce its rates to Peoria subscribers. Mr. 
Radley reviewed the advantages gained 
by the city in the hearings begun nearly 
two years ago and outlined the basis upon 
which he intends to fight the case at sub- 
sequent hearings. He expects a decision 
by the first of March. 

“After several hearings the company 
seems to have become dissatisfied with 
its first appraisal,” said the report, “and 
filed another in October, 1916. The sec- 
cnd appraisal reduced the value of the 
Peoria exchange from $1,357,034 to 
$969,355. On November 8 the engineers 
of the public utilities commission filed an 
appraisal placing the value at $861,973, a 
still further reduction.” 

Garrison Babcock, the engineer em- 
ployed by the city, will make an appraisal 
of parts of the plant that seem to be 
overvalued. Corporation Counsel Radley 
names three questions involved in the 
case besides that of valuation: 

1. The proper amount that should be 
set aside for depreciation. 2. The amount 
that should be credited to the local ex- 
change for long distance tolls. 3. The 
claim of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of 4% per cent. of the gross 
income of the local company as a license 
fee and for rent for transmitters and re- 
ceivers. The Peoria exchange pays ap- 
proximately $14,000 a year under this last 
item. 


Amendment to Rules of Practice 
of Pennsylvania Commission. 
The Pennsylvania Public Service Com- 
mission, on October 17, approved the fol- 
lowing amendment to rule 28 of the rules 
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of practice before the commission, to 
be noted as section 2 of that rule: 

“Applications for certificates of public 
convenience under the foregoing section 
of the act, to approve the authorization 
of one public service company to lease, 
purchase or jointly use telegraph, tele- 
phone or electric light poles belonging to 
another public service company, or to ap- 
prove the lease or purchase of a building 
or portion thereof, may be made without 
prior notice by publication unless other- 
wise ordered by the commission, pro- 
vided, however, that of each and every 
application 10 days’ actual notice in writ- 
ing shall be given to the proper author- 
ities of the municipality wherein such 
poles, or buildings are located of the time 
and place of making such application, 
and of which notice proof shall be filed 
with the commission. 

On such applications, unless otherwise 
ordered by the commission, compliance 
with rule 28, section 1 and 2, and with 
rule 23, insofar as the same relates to 
filing of maps, profiles, or plans, will be 
waived. 

The construction, clearance and main- 
tenance of wires on poles musf at all 
times fully comply with the engineering 
requirements of the commission.” 


Illinois Farmers’ Company Refuses 
to Obey Commission Order. 

It is reported that officers and stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., 
of Sandwich, IIl., on advice of their coun- 
sel, Attorney John M. Raymond, of 
Aurora, are defying the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission by refusing to obey 
an order issued by that body. 

The commission ordered the Farmers’ 
company to stop serving 15 subscribers in 
what is termed the territory of the North- 
ern Illinois Telephone Co. Mr. Raymond 
instructed the Farmers’ company not to 
obey the order of the utilities board on 
the grounds that it could not enforce the 
order “because it was of judicial char- 
acter.” 

Mr. Raymond’s contention that the 
utilities commission is usurping the power 
of the courts will likely result in a case 
in which the jurisdiction of the state 
hoard will be tested. Mr. Raymond says 
that the order of the commission would 
never be obeyed by the Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Co. 

Valuation of Bell System in Ore- 
gon Completed. 

After nearly two years’ work the Pa- 
cific Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
placed in the hands of the Oregon Pub- 
lic Service Commission the valuation re- 
ports of its system in the state of Ore- 
gon in the shape of 20 neatly bound 
volumes, together with reams of sup- 
plementary statistical documents. 

A corps of experts, including statis- 
ticians, engineers and attorneys has been 
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engaged in the task, and their composite 
opinion places a net value of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 on the company’s prop- 
erty in Oregon. 

For the next few weeks—or months, 
perhaps—the commission will be engaged 
in the task of verifying the estimates 
made by the company’s own men. 

This valuation is to be used by the 
commission in the future in fixing rates 
for telephone service. 


Buffalo Merger Now Up to U. S&S. 

The officials of the Federal Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have 
submitted to the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, at Washington, D. C., all 
the facts relative to the proposed merger 
of the Federal system with the New York 
Telephone Co., with the request that the 
department sanction the plans for con- 
solidation of the two systems. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

November: Application filed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for a 
certificate that public convenience and ne- 
cessity require the exercise by it of the 
rights and privileges conferred upon the 
company under a franchise granted by the 
city of Alameda February 2, 1915. The 
company says that it proposed to extend 

its system in Alameda, 

November 16: Order establishing eight- 
party harmonic selective suburban service 
tor the Los Gatos Telephone Co., of Los 
Gatos, Cal. The rates are as follows: 
Residence service, wall sets, $2.50 a 
month; business service, wall sets, $3 a 
month; desk sets, 25 cents extra. 

IDAHO. 

November: Informal complaint filed by 
R. W. Wilcox, of Wendell, against the 
long-distance telephone service given resi- 
dents of his town by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

November 27: Hearing at Rupert in 
the matter of the application of the Ru- 
pert Mutual Telephone & Electric Co. for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to enter Rupert. 

ILLINOIS. 

November 27: Hearing resumed on the 
petition of the city of Peoria to compel 
the Central Union Telephone Co. to re- 
duce its rates in the city of Peoria. 

November 28: Hearing in Chicago in 
the case of G. F. Wagner, of Spring Val- 
ley, Ill, vs. the Bureau County Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., relative to complaint 
as to rates and services of the respondent 
in Spring Valley and vicinity. Case 5,228. 

November 28: Hearing in Chicago on 
the application of the Bureau County 
Telephone Co. for a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity to construct and op- 
erate a telephone line at Manlius, IIl., and 
to change the location of its central office 
equipment from New Bedford to Manlius, 
Ill. Petition filed by D. W. Allen et al. re- 
questing that the central office be allowed 
to remain at New Bedford. Case 5,297. 

November 28: Hearing in Chicago on 
the joint application of the Bureau County 
Telephone Co. and the Empire Telephone 
Co. for approval of the sale by the Bureau 
County company to the Empire company 

November 29: Hearing in Chicago in 


the case of Mver J. Stein, of Chicago, vs. 
the Chicago Telephone Co. in regard to 
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complaint as to service and rates of the 
defendant at Oak Park, Ill. Case 5285. 

November 29: Hearing in the matter 
of the application of the Tampico Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Co. for authority 
to discontinue its subexchange at Rock 
Falls, Ill. Case 5,319. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

November 21: Hearing upon the pe- 
tition of C. H. Porter, of Waban, Mass., 
for an investigation of alleged discrimina- 
tion in rates for business and residential 
telephones and award of a contract for 
the purchase of supplies by the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. from the 
Western Electric Co. 

MINNESOTA. 

November 24: The commission dis- 
missed the petition of F. A. Falliher & 
Co., A. B. Bordsen, W. W. Pearson, Will 
Thompson and 21 others for telephone 
service in the depot of the Great North- 
ern Railway Co. at Nevis, the railway 
company having advised the commission 
that arrangements will be made at once 
for the installation of a telephone. 

November 28: Hearing in the village 
hall at Richmond upon the application- 
tion of the Richmond Telephone Co. for 
permission to increase its local exchange 
rates at Richmond and St. Martin, Minn. 
The company points out in its application 
that there is a demand by its subscribers 
that it furnish continuous 24-hour serv- 
ice, which is now being done, and in order 
to furnish such service and to secure a 
reasonable return on the investment it is 
necessary to increase rates. 

December 1: Hearing in the village 
hall at Canby, Minn., upon the applica- 
tion of the Canby Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to increase its rates at Canby 
from $1 to $1.25 a month. 

NEBRASKA, 

November 17: J. W. Forbes, of Ne- 
ligh, has asked the commission to rule 
upon the following question: Has a sin- 
gle man, considered a member of the 
family with which he is living, the right 
to use the family telephone without pay- 
ing an additional charge? 

OHIO. 

November 28: The commission author- 
ized the Ashtabula (Ohio) Telephone Co. 
to sell and convey to the Ashtabula Tele- 
phone Service Co. all of its properties and 
assets. Case 980. 

November 23: The commission author- 
ized the Ashtabula Telephone Service Co. 
to issue its common capital stock of the 
total par value of $350,000 to be trans- 
ferred and delivered in payment of the 
consideration for the property and assets 
of the Ashtabula Telephone Co., of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, consent and authority for 
the purchase of which by the applicant 


was authorized in Order 980, and_ the 
additional sum of $10,500 in cash for 
working capital. Case 981. 

OREGON. 


November 23: Hearing at Salem, Ore. 
on the petition of the First Nationa 
Bank, of Albany, Ore., for an order r¢ 
straining the Pacific and Home companie 
from interfering with or disconnectin: 
its privately owned and operated telephone 
system which it connected, without t! 
knowledge or consent of the telephon: 
company, with the Pacific company’s lines 
through a booth in the bank building. 

SouTH CAROLINA. 

November 28: Hearing on the que: 
tion of allowing an increase in telephor 
rates for the town of Manning, S. C. 
of a certain lead of telephone poles am 
all equipment beginning at the village 
Buda and extending about 3% miles we 
and southwest. Case 5,508. 












Come to the Convention! 


It Will Pay You — Some of Its Problems 


As a man travels, so will he ship. This 
is an axiom in the railway field. 

If a man prefers the California Lim- 
ited to all other trains, he is likely to ship 
every item of freight over the Santa Fe. 
Travel gives him a chance to meet the 
employes of the road, to study the ease 
of transportation, so that when he ships 
goods, he has in his mind’s eye a picture 
of what will be done. 





The Twentieth Century Limited is not 
a money maker at all. It serves princi- 
pally as a demonstration to the shippers 
that the road is straight and level and 
that it employs skilled men in_ success- 
fully handling difficult situations. The 
Pennsylvania management knows that its 
famous “Limiteds’” demonstrate — that 
Pennsylvania mountains are no bar to a 
schedule and cares nothing about the loss 
which rapid trains cause. 

The Pioneer Limited has done more 
for the Milwaukee road than any other 
agency. It may, therefore, safely be said 
that as trade follows the flag, so will men 
ship as they travel. 

A man who buys Western Electric 
goods will deliver the bulk of his long 
distance patronage to the Bell lines. It 
is a perfectly natural thing to do, for 
men know that other men ship as they 
travel. 

TELEPHONY has consistently fought this 
outrageously unfair trade situation, be- 
cause it not only aims directly at the 
manufacturer but at the very heart of 
our large Independent telephone centers 
as well. 

In Minnesota, for instance, a local tele- 
phone man has the choice of two great 
telephone systems, and from his exchange 
can reach either line. If the local tele- 
phone company leans toward or buys 
Western Electric apparatus, it is not 
necessary to go to the records, for that 
ccmpany gives the bulk of its business 
to the Bell company. 

If the local company leans toward our 
cwn manufacturers and consistently uses 
their goods, no one need worry, for this 
‘ompany uses the Tri-State lines for long 
distance purposes. The test never fails. 


Consider any large Independent city 
exchange—it applies to Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, In- 
cianapolis, Cleveland, Philadelphia, and 
tc other equally important points. Each 
of these cities has large Independent 


‘elephone exchanges striving for life or 
supremacy. 





By J. C. Kelsey 


Every man knows how bitterly the Bell 
company fights for a monopoly in the 
large centers, for the resentment against 
so-called intrusion is at a maximum. 
Every telephone man knows the impor- 
tance of a long distance connection to 
and without 
telephone company 


some classes of business, 
ii no Independent 
can get that patronage. 

Suppose a wholesale house has both 
telephones, owners realize 
that the outlying exchanges are mostly 
Independent and are quite necessary. 
What effect will it have upon that whole- 
sale house to have its long distance calls 
come from Independent exchanges over 
Bell lines? 

You know the effect, or should know it, 
hecause it undermines the strength of the 
lerge Independent company trying to hold 
it; -own in the growth of the city. It 
puts the odds against the concern which 
gave life and strength to your business 
and forced the so-called privilege of 
Pell connection upon It was not 
your fight, it was their’s. 


because the 


you. 


Take the Rochester, Minn., company 
as an example. It is an Independent sys- 
tem which originates a great volume of 
long distance business. Before its pur- 
chase by new Independent interests, it was 
a Western Electric customer and, true 
to form, gave the Bell lines 85 per cent. 
of its long distance business. It threw 
the burden of success against the Inde- 
pendent telephone company of the Twin 
Cities in the ratio of 8&5 to 15. 

No telephone man lives who can fail 
to see that such odds are hard to over- 
come. And to cap it all, such odds are 
caused by thoughtless men who do not 
look beyond their noses. 


Whether Independent telephone men 
realize it or not, their outlying prop- 
erties are the arbiters of the fortunes 
ct the telephone situation at the large 
centers. 

Illinois has 850 Independent telephone 
centers and the Bell company has 50. 
Suppose conditions had been such that 
each of the 850 Independent centers had 
been exclusively connected to the Chi- 
cago Tunnel telephones. Would it not 
have made a great difference in the for- 
tunes of this great Independent concep- 
tion which went to financial death? This 
does not count Indiana or Wisconsin 
either. 





The Bell people may or may not have 
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known the full effect of Western Elec- 
tric buying upon the Independent field. 
Put the fact remains that they put a 
dangerous weapon in the hands of the 
telephone man, in addition to making a 
profit. 

They knew, apparently, that a 
thone man, short-sighted enough to buy 
Bell apparatus would, by the very nature 
of things, send his telephone messages 


tele- 


cver Bell lines to Bell exchange centers. 
All this was done after every financial 
and industrial device had been made use 
of to cripple competition at the large ex- 
change centers. So at a profit they put 
a weapon in the Independent hands which 
tended to complete an attempt at wreck- 
ing which had not succeeded before. 

The Western Electric situation is a 
two-edged instrument. This company, 
which cannot supply public needs 
which is now before the bar of Massa- 
chusetts justice to show cause why it 
cannot fulfill its duties, not only threat- 
ens our manufacturers with extinction 
but our competing operators as well. 

True to the Vail that God 
alone is the judge of his actions, that 
the manufacturing of telephone appa- 
ratus is a natural monopoly as well as 
cperating, this industrial monster has run 
amuck for nearly a decade. 

Never was such an industrial outrage 
thrust upon the business world as when 
the Western Electric jackal was sent out 
to seek what it could devour. Even to- 
day there are telephone men blind enough 
not to see the danger. 


and 


doctrine 


Surely no telephone man is so dull of 
perception that he cannot see this double 
danger. It is merely a war of attrition 
which spares neither man nor property 
in the long run. Every member of the 
association attending the convention must 
he made to realize it, if he does not see 
it already. The 1916 convention must see 
it and act upon it without compromise. 

Against such action no telephone man 


can raise his hand—it surely can be 
given unanimous approval. 

Next to the unfathomable iniquity 
of the double-dealing factory situation 
stands the price-cutting crime. Every 
telephone man in competition should 


bring a copy of his rates and those of 
his competitor. The Galesburg situation 
is not alone in this unfair warfare. 
Every man who suffers from cut-throat 
competition should speak up and join in 
a protest which must be heeded. Every 
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law and conception of modern times 
looks upon price cutting as a crime, and 
submission is but voluntary. 





Connecting companies have a special 
problem. To those companies which 
torm a part of the 3,000,000 connected 
telephones of the Bell system, a realiza- 
tion must be given that the present con- 
nection contract does not yield enough 
to pay the actual cost. 

The Washington Public Utilities Com- 
mission has recently found that a tele- 
phone company which originates a long 
distance call is entitled to 30 per cent. 
of the proceeds of the message. 

It was found that 324% per cent. is the 
actual figure for a just division of tolls 
and every telephone company should not 
only mend its rental rate situation but 
the terminal toll earnings as well. 





Compulsory physical connection is an- 
other problem affecting competing com- 
panies. It is said that Bell officials have 
offered to throw down the long distance 
bars to all companies if Independent tele- 
phone men will agree to withdraw objec- 
tions to mergers and other features of 
the trades relation law which strikes at 
the Western Electric iniquity. 

The Bell officials can hardly be blamed 
for wanting to make a trade particu- 
larly since the trades relation situation 
has them so fearfully tangled. Yet the 
best things in the world have come from 
trade or compromise and this proposition 
should be given consideration. 





The question of purchase will always 
be with us; that is, as long as telephone 
men do not feel the actual necessity of 
making properties pay from income in- 
stead of sale. A successful Independent 
telephone company is not for sale, if 
every investor is made happy. 





Our problem today is to wipe out the 
merger temptation by convincing tele- 
phone men that it is a sacred duty to 
pay dividends, and that dividends can 
only be paid when income exceeds ex- 
penses. Simple, isn’t it? 

There is no excuse for any telephone 
company, except in isolated cases, not re- 
ceiving enough to make the investment 
attractive. The law even begs the man- 
agement to do it; but some are lazy, oth- 
ers are afraid and lack faith and so 
prefer to go out the easiest way. 





Chicago subway, Buffalo, Detroit, Day- 
tona, Clarksville and others as well were 
not earners. The investment in these 
properties was a dead loss under oper- 
ating conditions. The Bell company was 
willing to buy the properties and save 
the investors from loss. 

The Bell company did not have to buy 
and the advantage to purchase itself is 
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doubtful. The best judge of a situation 
of this kind are the investors themselves. 
We must admit the investor is entitled 
tc a life preserver, or we will have no 
passenger to pay for extensions. 





It is no disgrace to have failures. 
When two people run a race, it is usual 
for one to come in ahead. The Bell com- 
pany, too, has had terrible losses, and it 
is to its credit that it has not weakened 
its faith in the telephone business. 

Look about you and see the great army 
ef successful Independent telephone com- 
panies, and others which could be if the 
mianagement worked hard. This very 
fact that someone will buy out failures 
when all hope of success has passed is 
a good sign. Nothing can be more un- 
fortunate than to own something which 
has no sale value. 





In many Bell purchases, it is hard to 
see anything but philanthropy and down- 
right charity. We wonder why they buy 
property which has ceased to have any 
competing value. Yet we would not 
wonder if the Bell company would as 
willingly sell some of its property which 
too, has ceased to have competitive value. 

If the Bell company, after buying the 
Chicago Tunnel system, had announced 
a sincere willingness to sell Galesburg, 
Bloomington, Paris and other typical 
competing failures, we would have less 
suspicion and more admiration for its 
sagacity. 

The Bell company is big enough and 
powerful enough, at least physically if 
not mentally, to end all the troubles of 
the telephone business in one day. 





If it opened its long distance lines to 
all, it might lose here and there for a 
time, but such losses could be easily miti- 
gated by the sale of all property which 
will not stand the economic test, and re- 
covered from increased long distance 
business. If it opened its field of pur- 
chase and entrusted itself to a free open 
market, it would soon find itself in a 
safer industrial position than it is to- 
day—the whole world knows better than 
to put all its eggs in one basket. 





If it cheerfully sold its losing property 
te its successful competitors, regardless 
of location and condition, thus eliminat- 
ing its losses, it would soon earn an in- 
come on its physical property which it 
could be proud of. No industry can call 
itself truly successful when it earns less 
than 6 per cent. on its physical value. 

Then we could meet without appre- 
hension, secure in the thought that our 
business was on a true, natural basis, and 
accordingly profitable. 

The election certainly demonstrated 
that New York is a poor place to judge 
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the mind of the people. Will they take 


the hint? 





Just between ourselves, the man who 
reads right will buy right. The man who 
buys right will connect right. When all 
this is done, then will operator, manufac- 
turer and publisher come into his own 
for which he so faithfully labored. 

MORAL: Economic fitness is the only 
reliable test. 


Additional Speakers on Program 
of National Convention. 

Since the publication of the program 
for the annual convention of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion in the last issue of TELEPHONY addi- 
tional speakers have been announced by 
Secretary W. S. Vivian. 

On Tuesday afternoon Dellwyn Strat- 
ton, of Wynona, Ohio, will talk on “Ap- 
plied Enthusiasm.” Those who heard 
Mr. Stratton at the Ohio convention last 
week know he will add to his laurels by 
this address. 

Thursday afternoon, Arthur E. Ander- 
sen, president of Andersen, De Lany & 
Co., Chicago, and professor of account- 
ing in Northwestern University, will ad- 
dress the accounting and commercial ses- 
sion on the subject “Modern Account- 
ing.” 

The Friday afternoon program con- 
tains two addresses which will be of 
great interest. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, who 
has a national reputation as a vocational 
counselor, will speak on the _ subject 
“Character Analysis of Your Man by 
a Practical Method.” Dr. Fitzgerald is 
regarded as an authority on the human 
mind and is said to be unequaled in the 
field of character analysis, having made 
character analyses of over 12,000 per- 
sons during the 15 vears of his practice. 
He speaks on a topic which is of interest 
to every one. 

Frank G. Odell, of Omaha, Neb., ed- 
itor of the Nebraska Farmer, is the other 
speaker for Friday afternoon. The sub- 
ject of Mr. Odell’s address is “Rural 
Telephony in Europe and America.” Mr. 
Odell was chairman of the committee 
which presented the report on govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs and tele- 
phones, as related to the agricultural in- 
terests of various countries, at the Farm- 
ers’ National Congress held in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., in October. He is well qual- 
ified to speak on the subject announced, 
which is of great interest at this time. 

On Tuesday morning the board of 
directors will hold a meeting. 

The program for the convention which 
will be held in Chicago next week is 
well balanced and one from which much 
may be obtained. Those who come to 
Chicago should surely be well repaid 
for the time and money thus spent. 

















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

532. Are the conditions governing the 
determination of the initially-installed ca- 
pacity of the storage battery and the ca- 
pacities of the charging equipment and 
battery tanks or jars, the same? Of 
what size should the initial charging 
equipment be? What influence has the 
investment for charging equipment on 
the capacity installed. 

533. Why is it important that storage 
battery cells be properly insulated from 
each other and from the earth? What is 
the insulation for glass-jar cells? What 
comprises the insulation of the large ca- 
pacity storage battery cells? 

534. What type of storage battery is 
used largely in other fields? State its 
chief characteristics. 

535. Discuss the importance of the 
telephone power plant. 

536. Name the most important mem- 
ber of the power plant equipment and dis- 
cuss its principal features. What forms 
may the charging source take? Name 
some of the means employed for ringing 
subscribers’ telephone bells. What ma- 
terial is customarily used for power 
boards? 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 

Equipment (Continued). 

537. The mercury arc rectifier.— 
There are two commercial forms in 
which the mercury arc rectifier is avail- 
able. While these two types differ in 
some of the important details of arrange- 
ment and operation, the underlying prin- 
ciples of their construction are the same 
in both cases. 

One has always been called the mer- 
cury are rectifier and is by far the most 
common in telephone exchange power 
plant service. The other type was orig- 
inally known as the mercury vapor 
rectifier. 


Whenever direct current is to be taken - 


in moderate amount from an alternating 
current source, the mercury arc recti- 
fier owing to its convenience, simplic- 
ity, freedom from all moving or rotat- 
ing parts, small requirements in the way 
of floor space, and remarkable electrical 
efficiency, has proven to be of the great- 
est value. 


This statement is not so true when the 





amount of energy to be taken from the 
alternating supply is large in quantity, 
but to render the statement untrue, the 
limit of the demand must be placed much 
higher than would be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of practically any tel- 
ephone power plant. 

538. Principle of operation of mer- 
cury arc rectifier—The principle on 
which the operation of the mercury arc 
rectifier depends is, briefly, as follows: 
Electric current will flow, with the 
greatest readiness, from a _ solid elec- 
trode in an exhausted glass tube to the 
vapor of mercury. The vapor of mer- 
cury in such a tube is a conductor of 
rather low resistance. 

Current will not flow, at any ordinary 
voltage, from the mercury vapor, to a 
solid electrode. On the other hand, cur- 
rent will flow very readily from the 
vapor of mercury in an exhausted glass 
tube to an electrode of liquid mercury. 
Such an electrode is obtained in the 
commercial rectifier by a small amount 
of mercury contained in a cup at or near 
the lower end of the exhausted glass tube. 

539. The electrodes and thew con- 
nection.—In utilizing this principle, the 
mercury arc rectifier is given the form 
of a bulb-shaped exhausted glass tube 
into which extend two solid electrodes 
of carbon or graphite. Each of these 
two electrodes is provided with an out- 
side terminal to which conducting wires 
may be attached. The tube is also pro- 
vided with two inner electrodes of liquid 
mercury which are contained in small 
cups blown into the glass and which are 
connected with outside terminals for the 
attachment of conducting wires. The 
general arrangement and the connections 
of the circuit are shown schematically 
in Fig. 175. 

The exhausted tube, 11, has the solid 
electrodes, 1 and 2, while the liquid mer- 
cury electrodes are represented by 3 and 
4. By suitable mechanical arrangements 
the entire tube can be tilted around a 
center located at approximately the level 
of the solid electrodes, 1 and 2. 

In one form of the mercury arc recti- 
fier the tube must be tilted manually and 
in the other form, it is automatically 
tilted by a magnet when the main oper- 
ating switch is thrown. As it is tilted, 
the mercury of the liquid electrode, 3, 
flows over the inside of the glass and 
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makes electrical contact with the other 
liquid eiectrode, 4. 

540. Transformer windings of rec- 
tifier—The electrical essentials of the 
rectifier outfit are also shown in Fig. 


175. The service transformer primary 
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Fig. 175. Mercury Arc Rectifier Circuit. 
winding is shown at point 13 and the 
two divisions of the secondary winding 
at 15. At point 14 are shown the two 
windings of another transformer in- 
serted to electrically separate the recti- 
fier and the battery under charge from 
the service transformer and the supply 
system. 

The ratio between the number of 
turns in the two windings of the trans- 
former, 14, is two, so that there is no 
change produced by it in the voltage 
delivered to the rectifier by the sec- 
ondary, 15, of the service transformer. 

Owing to the common practice of con- 
necting the intermediate point between 
the secondary windings of service trans- 
formers to earth, and the almost invari- 
able presence of a ground at the posi- 
tive terminal of the telephone exchange 
battery, it is mecessary to preserve the 
electrical separation between the service 
circuit and the local circuit. This is 
the principal reason for the installation 
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of the so-called insulating transformer, 
14. Its function is to insulate the local 
battery charging circuit from the alter- 
nating current service and the supply 
system, at the same time permitting the 
transfer of energy from one to the other. 

The rectifier may, so far as the prin- 
ciple of operation is concerned, be used 
with either 110 or 220 volts supply pres- 
sure. There are slight differences in 
the dimensions of the tubes used for the 
different service voltages, but in both 
cases the operation, in principle, is pre- 
cisely the same. 

541. The adjustable reactance. 
the right-hand terminal of the 
cndary winding of the insulating trans- 
former, 14, a conducting circuit is trace- 
able through the adjustable reactance, 
iJ, the compensating reactance coils, 6 
and 7, to the other terminal of the sec- 
ondary. The two portions of the com- 
pensating reactances, 6 and 7, are pre- 
cisely alike. 

The two contact levers of the arm, 12, 
zre mechanically connected but elec- 
trically insulated so that as one changes 
the value of the total reactance offered 
by the coil, 6, to the circuit leading to 
the solid electrode, 1, the other ‘one im- 
poses exactly the same reactance con- 
dition on the circuit leading to the solid 
electrode, 2. For instance, it will be 
very clear by reference to the circuit in 
Fig. 175, that as the right lever of arm, 
12, engages the lower contact point 
leading to a tap in the winding of the 
reactance coil, 7 


From 





sec- 


7, the left contact lever 
will engage a contact point leading to 
a corresponding tap in the winding of 
coil, 6. 

In other words, the arrangement of 
the levers of the arm, 12, and the con- 
tact points engaged by them, is such 
that in any position there is the same 
reactance in the circuit leading to each 
of the two solid electrodes of the tube. 


542. Purpose of adjustable reactance 
—The adjustable reactance affords a 
means for regulating the voltage im- 


pressed upon the terminals of the solid 
clectrodes and through it the current 
delivered by the tube to the battery un- 
der charge. This regulation is obtained 
by. utilizing the ordinary effect of in- 
ductance inserted in a circuit carrying 
alternating current. 

It will be remembered that the in- 
ductance reactance of any circuit gives 
rise to a lagging displacement of the 
current flowing. The practical effect as 
embodied in the rectifier circuit, Fig. 175, 
is a regulation of the current output by 
the control of the value of the voltage 
component in phase with the current. 

The greater the inductance included, 
the greater is the resulting lagging dis- 
placement of the current and the lower 
is the value of the voltage component in 
phase with it. Therefore, as inductance 
is added to the coils, 6 and 7, the output 
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of the tube is reduced. 
ance of these two coils is reduced by 
the manipulation of the arm, 12, the out- 
put of the tube is increased. 

Tha function of the reactance coil, 10, is 
that of a means of securing a rough 
1egulation of the voltage impressed upon 
the outfit as a unit. In other words, 
this adjustable reactance affords a means 
of controlling the alternating voltage 
impressed upon the rectifier. By its 
manipulation, the first rough adjustment 
of the charging current is made to suit 


the conditions as they are thought to 
exist. 
For clearness the number of contact 


points and taps associated with the re- 


actances, 6, 7, and 10, is shown greatly 


reduced. 
543. Circuit of rectifier —With the 
circuit complete so that an alternating 


voltage is being impressed upon the ter- 
minals of the solid electrodes, 1 and 2, 


of the tube, the starting switch, 9, is 
closed and the tube tilted. As the tube 
is displaced from its vertical position, 


the mercury of the liquid electrode, 3, 
flows over the inner surface of the glass 
and makes contact with the electrode, 4, 
completing the circuit for a flow of cur- 
rent traceable as follows: 

From the right contact lever of the 
arm, 12, the starting resistance, 8, the 
starting switch, 9, the electrode, 4, the 
film of mercury on the inner surface of 
the glass, the mercury electrode, 3, the 
reactance coil, 5, the battery and back 
to the left terminal of the reactance coil, 
z 

In other words, the circuit through 
the starting switch is a shunt around 
the adjustable compensating reactance, 
7. The voltage that is available to force 
current through the layer of mercury 
from the electrode, 4, to the liquid elec- 
trode, 3, is therefore that due to the 
difference in potential around the re- 
actance, 7. 

As the tube is returned to its normal 
upright position, the current is continued 
through an arc formed between the two 
electrodes, 3 and 4, in the tube. But 
the solid electrode, 2, being also con- 
nected to the right contact lever of the 
arm, 12, is at the same potential at all 
times as electrode, 4, except for the loss 
cue to the non-induct've resistance, &. 

The arc started by the current from 
the electrode, 4, is taken up by the cor- 
responding solid electrode, 1, or 2, which- 
ever may happen to be positive to the 
liquid electrode, 3, at the moment. 

As the polarity of the secondary wind- 
ing of the insulating transformer, 14, is 
reversed in the cycle, the current 
ceases to flow from one of the solid 
electrodes and starts to flow from the 
other, which becomes of positive polar- 
ity. This is because of the underlying 
principle of the rectifier tube, by which 
any flow of current from mercury va- 
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As the induct-por to a solid electrode is impossible. 


The flow of current must always pro- 
ceed from either 1 or 2, to 3. This fact 
makes the terminal of the liquid mer- 
cury electrode, 3, the positive terminal 
of the tube. The wiring must be so ar- 
ranged that the positive terminal of the 
battery to be charged is connected to 
electrode, 3, in order that the charging 
current shall through it in the 
proper direction. 

544. Effect of reactance coil in charg- 
ing circuit—It is to be noted that 
al! the current must pass 
through the winding of the reactance 
While the current through it 
is gradually the proper 
direction to charge the battery, owing to 
the gradually increasing voltage of the 
alternating supply, the coil is absorbing 
energy and building up a magnetic field. 
As the alternating current from the liq- 
tid electrode through the battery begins 
to drop in response to the fall of volt- 
age in the alternating current wave, this 


pass 


charging 


coil, 5. 
increasing in 


coil, owing to its previously established 
magnetic field, del vers energy into the 
charging circuit. 

The practical effect of the inclusion of 
this coil in the charging circuits is, 
therefore, to maintain the flow of the 
charging current in each half cycle after 
the impressed voltage has dropped to a 
point at which the charging current 
would be seriously reduced. 

Current is maintained through the bat- 
tery for each half cycle until the im- 
pressed voltage has reached a point in- 
suring its continued flow. At this point 
the coil, 5, again begins to absorb energy 
from the circuit in readiness for the 
delivery of the energy back into the 
circuit again as the impressed voltage 
of the supply decreases in the regular 
cvcle. 

(To be Continued.) 


Meeting of Managers of Texas 
Telephone Co., at Waco. 
The managers of the exchanges and 
lines of the Texas Telephone Co., held 
a very profitable session at Waco, Tex.. 
recently. Besides H. E. Keppler, genera! 
superintendent of the Texas Telephone 

Co., the following were present: 

A. H. Snead, Marlin; Sam H. Shut:, 
Temple; C. L. Kelley, H. M. Cox, H. V 
Little, W. L. McBride, Will Green, S. } 
Dibble, L. S. Gardner, H. B. Wagner, 
H. W. Birtch, A. H. Harmon, M. & 
Gobel, Charlie Smith, Jr., Geo. F. Skages. 
A. Carpenter, Geo. D. Stockman, J. !! 
Stayton Bonner, and E. C. Blomeyer, 
Waco; Allen Chase, Belton; Roy How- 
ard, Moody: R. S. Shelley, Austin; J. ) 
Cox, Meridian; D. W. Strauss, Wax:- 
hachie; G. B. Foscue, Jr., Ennis: 
Sonnson, Taylor; H. C. Cooke, West: 
R. J. Counts, Clifton; B. McCluer, S 
Antonio; E. H. Hatch, Lorena; Miss Ora 
Warren, Mart. 








Canadian Telephone Convention 


Important Questions Discussed at Convention of Canadian Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Including Compensation for Long Distance Connection 
with Bell, Government Control, Municipal Ownership, Supreme Court Ruling 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Canadian Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion was held in the City Hall at Toronto, 
Ontario, Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember 22 and 23, with a large attendance 
of delegates from every part of the pro- 
vince of Ontario. 

The convention opened at 11 o'clock 
Wednesday morning with the annual ad- 
dress of President T. R. Mayberry, of In- 
gersoll. In his opening remarks Mr. May- 
berry referred feelingly to the death of 
the late president, Andrew Denholm, of 
Blenheim, as an outstanding Independent 
telephone man. He referred to some of 
Mr. Denholm’s characteristics and ex- 
pressed the hope that the association 
would take steps to show its appreciation 
of the work he had done. Mr. Mayberry 
also spoke commendingly of the work of 
the finance committee and in particular of 
its chairman, F. D. MacKay, of Toronto. 

The president also spoke of the flour- 
ishing condition of the telephone business 
in this province in particular, indicating 
that the Canadian Independent Telephone 
Association had justified its existence. He 
expressed the hope all telephone com- 
panies would become members of the as- 
sociation. 

Following the president's address, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Francis Dagger, of To- 
ronto, was called upon for his report. Mr. 
Dagger also referred to the loss the as- 
sociation had sustained during the year in 
the death of Mr. Denholm. 

So far as known, the secretary stated, 
from records obtained there are now from 
580 to 600 telephone systems in Canada, 
with an aggregate investment of probably 
about $6,000,000. 

Mr. Dagger made a plea for an increase 
of membership, pointing out that the as- 
sociation does not exist to maintain fric- 
tion with the Bell company, but to pre- 
serve the interests of the telephone sys- 
tems themselves in all matters, including 
‘egislation. 

Lone DistANceE CONNECTION. 

Much interest was manifested in the 

iscussion of the report of the specia! 

mmittee relative to the judgment of the 

‘:preme court in the matter of the appeal 

' the Independent telephone companies 
‘rom the order of the Dominion railway 

oard in the matter. of long distance con- 

ection. The report was read by Mr. 

Agger, 

On motion of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, seconded by Alpheus Hoover, of 





By W. R. Rutherford 


Green River, the address of G. W. Jones, 
of the Port Hope Telephone Co., Ltd., on 
“Compensation as 2 Penalty for Legiti- 
mate Competition,’ was presented im- 
mediately, discussion on the report and 
the addresses being combined. 

The special committee cited the opinions 
of two of the five judges of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, Justices Davies and 
Idington, who agreed with the position 
taken by Henry L. Drayton, chairman of 
the board of railway commissioners, on 
the strength of whose minority reports the 
Independents appealed from the board’s 
order to the supreme court. 

Mr. Drayton’s opinion was that the Bell 
company was not entitled te compensa- 
tion for loss of business supposed to fol- 
low from competition, but only to a reason- 
able switching charge. The fact that the 
court was unable to agree as to the mean- 
ing of the legislation dealing with this 
question, the committee considered, af- 
forded ample proof of the necessity of an 
amendment to the railway act, so as to 
render it impossible that any such di- 
vergence of opinion should arise in the 
future. 

The committee urgently recommended 
that the members should press for an 
emendment of the act by the parliament 
so that long distance telephone service 
should be given upon equal terms with- 
out regard to ownership of local or rural 
systems upon which a conversation orig- 
inates or terminates. The members were 
urged to press this upon the attention of 
their local representatives in the Dominion 
Parliament. The Independent companies 
were also advised to induce their sub- 
scribers by circulars or otherwise to do 
likewise. It was suggested that a com- 
mittee be appointed to advise and assist 
in every way possible to secure the neces- 
sary amendment to the legislation. This 
report carried unanimously, after 
some discussion. 


was 


PENALIZED FOR LEGITIMATE COMPETITION. 


In a vigorous address on “Compensa- 
tion as a Penalty for Legitimate Com- 
petition,” George W. Jones, president of 
the Port Hope Telephone Co., Ltd., point- 
ed out that the decision of the ma- 
jority of the judges of the supreme court 
was evidently based upon a false state- 
ment of the position by Commissioner Mc- 
Lean, of the railway board, when he rep- 
resented that the long distance business of 
the Bell Telephone Co. is not in itself 
profitable and self-sustaining. In this, he 
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pointed out, Mr. McLean was certainly 
not following the disclosures of the Mul- 
ock commission which found the long dis- 
tance business self-sustaining. 

Further, he maintained, the fact that the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
owns and operates nothing but long dis- 
tance lines of the Bell Telephone Co. is 
an indication that the long distance busi- 
ress is profitable in itself. The Bell offi- 
cials themselves, he said, were now wor- 
ried and astounded at the enormity and 
injustice of the actual result of their own 
efforts in the extent to which they had 
gone. He urged that it was time for 
Canadians to get the law changed so that 
the Bell company should not be in a 
position thus to penalize local telephone 
companies for legitimate competition. 


A Vicorous DIscussION. 


In the course of discussion Mr. Mac- 
Kay said the Independents had found that 
the courts were an uncertain quantity. 
Legal talent might be good or it might 
not, but there was one place to get remedy 
without question, viz., the Dominion Par- 
liament. The members of the parliament, 
he believed, had, in voting for the legisla- 
tion as it is at present, intended no charge 
beyond a reasonable switching charge. 

Mr. Jones had drawn attention to the 
fact that the decision of the supreme 
court puts a penalty upon every man, for 
instance, in the city of Toronto who 
wants to speak to a man on a rural line— 
say Mr. Hoover, of Green River—so that 
it is not only required of Mr. Hoover to 
pay $300 for his long distance connection 
for his rural system with the Bell, but the 
man in Toronto had to pay 10 cents every 
time he wants to talk with Mr. Hoover. 

Yet Mr. Hoover does not get the 10 
cents, for the Bell gets seven cents of it, 
and only three cents goes to Mr. Hoover 
to pay him for his system getting con- 
nected with the long distance lines. This, 
Mr. MacKay claimed, was a gross injus- 
tice to the man using the Bell system in 
Toronto, the same criticism applying to 
the case of any other city. 


If all the Independent associations could 
get the local companies to drop the Bell 
connections, he said, the fight would be 
won in 24 hours, just as the housewives 
of Toronto by starting to bake their own 
bread had within three weeks compelled 
the bakers to bring down their prices 
again. | 

Mr. the fact 


MacKay emphasized 
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brought out by Mr. Jones that the fight 
is not the companies’ fight at all, because 
any company could so adjust its rates to 
meet this compensation charge as to come 
out even, but it is the people’s fight, be- 
cause it comes out of the pockets of the 
subscribers. The fight, he was assured, 
would be won because it is the people’s 
fight, arising out of the people’s want. 

Where a local company has pleasant re- 
lations with the Bell company, he said, 
these need not be disturbed when a rea- 
sonable agreement can be had. Mr. Mac- 
Kay’s opinion was that the association, 
having lost its case in the courts, should 
stay out of the courts and devote its 
energies to making it a personal matter, 
taking up the matter with local members, 
acquainting them with what the order of 
the board of railway commissioners (Hen- 
ry Drayton dissenting), as sustained by 
the Supreme Court of Canada, really 
means that not only are the companies 
penalized for getting legitimate long dis- 
tance connection, but the people in the 
cities and towns must be charged for talk- 
ing to persons out of the city on local 
lines. 

Mr. Dagger urged that the matter pri- 
marily was not a question of attacking the 
Bell Telephone Co., but something was 
wrong with the legislation. If the local 
Independent companies could have made 
a fair and reasonable agreement with the 
Pell, they would have gladly done so. If 
the law was wrong, or difficult to inter- 
pret, some steps must be taken to have it 
set right. He took exception to the state- 
ment of the chief justice that the do- 
minion railway board had been invested 
with complete control of the telephone 
business, stating the board had no power 
to order local connection with any Inde- 
pendent company or to order the furnish- 
ing of service except in cities. 

He said he had never heard that in fix- 
ing annual rental of local subscribers the 
question of long distance ever entered 
into the question of the amount to be 
fixed. Ii the statement of Commissioner 
McLean were right, how did it happen 
that, when the Bell company appeared be- 
fore the dominion board in relation to 
rates for the city of Montreal, the revenue, 
which in the company’s own statement 
was properly to be credited to local re- 
ceipts, 35 per cent. of the long distance 
receipts, was credited as local revenue to 
be taken into consideration in fixing 
charges for local service. 

This, he stated, was a proof that the 
boot was on the other foot; that, instead 
of it being a question of position of local 
subscribers’ rental being charged to long 
distance a portion, 35 per cent. in this 
case, of long distance revenue was being 
credited to local receipts. 

The judgment of the supreme court, 
Mr. Dagger argued, appeared to lose sight 
of the fact that it is the public that has to 
pay the charges. The judgment referred 
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to the Independent companies as if they 
were to be the sole ones to profit from the 
upholding of the appeal. Besides, he con- 
tended, it was hardly fair to base any 
judgment upon losses which the Bell com- 
pany was going to incur; there should be 
some proof that the losses were actually 
incurred. - 

In the discussion, participated in by 
quite a large number of delegates, F. S. 
Scott, of Brussels, Ontario, said the only 
thing to do was to obtain a change in the 
law. His company had good. terms with 
the Bell, had secured all that was wanted, 
but he wanted all the companies in Can- 
ada to be able to get the same good 
terms. : 

Mr. Cruikshank suggested the question 
whether it would be better for the On- 
tario government to take over the whole 
telephone system. 

Mr. Love, of Mount Albert, suggested 
that local companies might combine to 
build a trunk line to exchange, say at 
Toronto, and then they would be in a 
position to deal on equal terms with the 
ell. C. J. Johns, of the Leeds & Green- 
ville system, spoke similarly. 

F. D. MacKay said the influence of cor- 
porations is on the wane; there is more 
of a disposition to see that the people get 
their rights. It was in line with the pres- 
ent day trend that the Dominion Parlia- 
ment should make clear what was in- 
tended to be enacted a few years ago, to 
give every local and municipal system 
long distance connection on a reasonable 
basis, not free—that was not wanted—but 
at a reasonable charge. 





GOVERNMENT SHOULD CONTROL. 


In an address on “Bell Local Connection 
and Switching Charges,” Anson Groh, of 
Preston, Ontario, president of the Water- 
loo Municipal Telephone System, said that 
the telephone is really a part of modern 
civilization, and so anything that stands 
in the way of making it harmoniously 
work together, so that every man who 
has a telephone may be able to reach any 
other man who has one, indicates that 
there is something wrong. 

These things should be taken out of the 
hands of the interests which are bickering 
with one another, and put into the hands 
of the dominion railway board. The gov- 
ernment, he argued, should take over the 
control and adjusting of conditions, at 
least, if not the ownership of the whole 
telephone system of the country, and leg- 
islation is needed to compel the telephone 
business to come under such control. 


Co-OPERATION ADVOCATED. 


“Co-operative Long Distance Messages 
Among Independent Systems,” was the 
subject of a paper by F. E. Webster, pres- 
ident of the Noisy River Telephone Co., 
Ltd., Creemore, Ontario, in which he ad- 
vocated the foundation of a co-operative 
undertaking, with a capitalization of say 
$50,000. Ten thousand dollars, he pointed 
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out, could build 100 miles of trunk line. 
The extra $100 to $300 paid each year to 
the Bell for connection of Independent 
systems over the long distance lines would 
soon equip a considerable amount of trunk 
line. 

The co-operative plan would pay, he de- 
clared. $300 would meet the interest on 
an investment of $5,000 at 6 per cent., 
which would construct 50 miles of trunk 
line. Mr. Webster instanced, as examples 
of successful co-operative enterprises, the 
apple growers of Ontario and the West- 
ern grain growers. A large aggregation 
of wealth could not force the hand of a 
co-operative concern. Co-operation would 
offset or obviate the necessity of duplica- 
tion of telephone lines. 


MUNICIPAL TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING. 


An excellent address was presented by 
A. F. Falls, of Chatham, Ontario, expert 
accountant on the staff of the Ontario 
provincial municipal auditor, on “Munic- 
ipal Telephone Accounting.” It dealt 
with conditions in Ontario when munic- 
ipalities furnished the money for tele- 
phone systems, and numerous questions 
led to a vigorous d'scussion in which the 
speaker gave a number of helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Francis Dagger, secretary of the as- 
sociation, who is also the telephone expert 
of the Ontario Railway & Municipal 
Board, spoke on “The Incorporation of 
Telephone Systems, as Required of the 
Ontario Telephone Act and the Organiza- 
tion of Municipal Telephone Systems Un- 
der the Act.” 

H. L. Varcoe, of the Canadian Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co., Ltd. Toronto, 
Ontario, presented a most valuable and 
instructive paper on “Some Hints on the 
Maintenance of Rural Telephone Sys- 
tems.” 

The convention then adjourned with the 
singing of “God Save the King.” 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 
Recording the association’s regret at 
the loss sustained in the death of its late 
president, Andrew Denholm, of Blenheim. 
That the Parliament of Canada and the 
Ontario legislature be urged to amend 
the telephone sections of the Dominion 
Railway act and the Ontario Telephone 
act in such manner as to give the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada and 
the Ontario Railway & Municipal Board 
authority in joint session to order inter- 
change of service between any local tele- 
phone system within the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada and any tele- 
phone system within the jurisdiction of 
Ontario in the same manner as is now 
provided for the interswitching of rail- 
ways by concurrent legislation in the 
statutes of Canada and Ontario. 
That the government of Ontario 
urged to amend section 33 of the On- 
tario Telephone act, so as to provide 


be 
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that where two adjacent telephone sys- 
tems within the jurisdiction of Ontario 
are ordered to interchange service, such 
erder shall include interchange of service 
with all other telephone systems with 
which the systems so ordered to inter- 
change service may have connection. 

Recording appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by F. D. MacKay dur- 
ing the past year as chairman of the 
finance committee. 

It was decided, on recommendation of 
the auditors at the secretary’s suggestion, 
that a treasurer be appointed to have 
charge of all the funds of the association, 
as the secretary is too heavily burdened 
with his secretarial duties. 

OFFICERS ELECTED. 

Honorary president, Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. R. Mayberry, Ingersoll. 

President, F. S. Scott, Brussels. 

Vice-president, P. R. Craven, New Lis- 
keard. 

Secretary, F. Dagger, Toronto. 

Treasurer, F. D. MacKay, Toronto. 

The executive committee is composed 
of the following members: 

G. W. Jones, Clarke; F. D. MacKay, 
Toronto: M. A. Gee, Selkirk; Anson 
Groh, Preston; Alpheus Hoover, Green 
River; Lieutenant-Colonel T. R. May- 
berry, Ingersoll; C. J. Johns, Algonquin ; 
F. E. Webster, Creemore; A. MacLean, 
Paisley; G. Tait, Bardgeburg; W. R. 
Wadsworth, Byron; and Dr. W. Doan, 
Harrietsville. 

The executive committee was directed 
to look after the securing of legislative 
amendments in the matter of long dis- 
tance connections. 

The following were appointed a com- 
mittee on other line charges: 

Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville; W. R. 
Wadsworth, Byron Telephone Co.; F. E. 
Webster, Noisy River Telephone Co. 
Creemore; Anson Groh, Waterloo Munic- 
ipal System, Preston; M. A. Gee, Erie 
Telephone Co., Selkirk; R. McCulloch, 
Chinguacousy Municipal Telephone Co., 
Snelgrove; E. E. Wilson, Consolidated 
Telephone Co., Caledon; A. Hoover, 
Green River: F. S. Scott, Brussels Tele- 
phone Co., Brussels; S. L. Squire, Water- 
ford; and H. E. Robinson, Ingersoll 


Telephone Co., Ingersoll. 


Shadows and Sunshine Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By WELL C ray. 
[ have sailed the seven seas—in story, 
I have sniffed the salty spray of Span- 
ish Main, ; 
Stood a-deck with Captain Kidd all gory, 
And trecked the lonely veldt with Allan 
Quartermain. 
I have trod the trackless trails with 


Leatherstockihg 
And watched red foes beneath his rifle 


die, 
‘ve watched Old Chingachgook, with 
trusty bow and arrow, 
Plug a flying eagle in the eye. 
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I've lived alone for weeks on Crusoe’s 


Island, 
I’ve harpooned whales within the Arctic 


sea, 
I’ve rode the wild mustang on western 
prairie 
And always “got the drop” before foes 
“pulled” on me. 


stood—a man of iron—without a 
heartbeat faster 
While bloody battle roared and rolled 
around me, 
Staunch I’ve stood, amid wreck and dire 
disaster, 
And, when all was done, at my post 
they always found me. 


I’ve 


In fog and sleet I’ve tramped the slums 
of London— 
With “Little Nell’ I’ve wandered hand 
in hand; 
Drank with Bill Sykes and taunted Quilp 
and Fagin, 
Joshed with Sam’l Weller and camped 
with gypsy band. 


have staggered through the desert with 
the hot sun blazing on me; 

I’ve frozen in the blizzards that sweep 
the barren lands; 

I have wandered through the mountains 
in search for hidden treasure, 

I have strolled through tropic moon- 
light with fair maidens, holding 
hands. 


a 


dive beneath the waves with good old 
Captain Nemo, 

Far above the earth I sail the silent air. 

weary not with all this stress of travel 

*Cause I do it all in my old armchair. 


— 


— 


Fine way to travel if you cannot do 
any better and lack the time and money. 
But after all, one does not get the value 
out of such canned experiences so you 
had better not go to the convention next 
week “in your old arm chair,” if that has 
been the way you have been doing. 

I have attended a good many conven- 
tions by reading TELEPHONY but even it 
does not fill the need entirely, any more 
than reading a cook book tastes like a 
banquet. 

Even conventions are “going up,” like 
everything else, as we are informed that 
this year’s gathering in Chicago next 
week will be on the 18th floor of the 
LaSalle Hotel. The idea of this is to 
get*you high enough above your every- 
day work and worries so that you can 
take a more comprehensive view of the 
situation and profit thereby. 

Do not think you cannot spare the 
time because—don’t you know?—you are 
not so awfully important after all if you 
are so tied down to routine work which 
a lineman ought to be doing, that you 
feel you cannot drop out without things 
going to the dogs. 

Once upon a time not so long ago, 
there lived a merchant in a small town 
who, by long years of untiring industry 
and unfaltering frugality (we will name 
it that) had amassed quite a comfortable 
“nest egg”’—we will say “comfortable” 
because that is the common word used 
for small fortunes, not that it gave him 
any comfort for he wouldn’t give it a 
chance. Every detail of his business was 
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under his eye every daylight minute and 
in his thoughts at night (presumably). 

He was so fully occupied that he sel- 
dom had time to attend to many of those 
little social relaxations such as banquets, 
lodge meetings, lectures, baseball games 
and funerals of ordinary acquaintances. 
Long years of practice had made him 
an adept in the gentle art of “side-track- 
ing” requests for his presence at such 
events, until he did it mechanically. 

One day, in a spirit of levity more 
than anything else, a man went into his 
store. He told him that there was to 
be a big funeral of a mutual friend and 
that the boys were counting on him to 
officiate. Without even inquiring who 
was dead or dying, the merchant started 
to give his usua! excuses about being “so 
rushed that he really could not find the 
time to go, although he might wish to 
very much.” 

Suddenly he stopped, as if he realized 
that he was acting in a rather cold- 
blooded and unusual manner, and _in- 
quired whose funeral was going to he 
held. His caller looked him square in 
the eye without a smile and said “yours,” 
and left the merchant in a daze. 

There is nothing funny about this in- 
cident because it did happen to be that 
merchant whom we were next called on 
to bury. The man who told him what 
I have herein chronicled, had no gift of 
prophecy nor any idea that he was fore- 
telling an event that had the remotest 
chance of happening. Was he merely an 
unconscious agent for higher forces sent 
to give an alarm? No one knows. 

The increase in the cost of doing busi- 
ness which we have been hearing so 
much about lately has hardly touched 
you yet. Only the first ripples have 
jostled the calm of the business waters 
in your vicinity but the big wave which 
will succeed the ripples may be counted 
on as a surety. 

Its probable course and size will, with- 
out doubt, be outlined at the convention; 
also the remedy you will have to take in 
order that you will not be called upon to 
attend your own “business” funeral, in 
case it washes you away; or, to be more 
exact, your profits and most of your in- 
vestment. 

Go to. the-convention! When you get 
there, you will be able, as it were, to 
stand off and get a different view of that 
little plant of yours back home. You 
will be able to correct that little errone- 
ous view—if you now have it—that you 
are absolutely necessary to the com- 
munity, as a manager. There will be 
managers and perhaps mis-managers 
after you are “underground.” The thing 
for you to do is to break away for once 
and get an ear full, see an eye full, and 
go home again with a stomach full. 

APHORISM: Accurate information, 
if acted on intelligently, beats two in the 
bush. 
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Ohio’s Rousing Convention 
(Continued from page 34.) 
munities, and to adjust the type of serv- 

ice and the level of rates accordingly.” 

Less than half of the telephones in 
Europe, he said, are located in cities of 
less than 100,000 population, whereas in 
the United States the number of tele- 
phones in cities of less than 100,000 is 
twice that in cities of more than 100,000 
population. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the high 
state of rural telephone development: in 
this country is due in large measure to 
the superior initiative of the American 
farmer, acting through the utility of a 
simple but effective co-operative organ- 
ization.” 

“No similar form of co-operative effort 
among farmers for the use of the tele- 
phone is to be found in any other coun- 
try... . This hindrance to individual and 
co-operative initiative under government 
ownership has probably had much to do 
with the limited development of the rural 
telephone in such countries. 

THE QUESTION OF POSTAL EFFICIENCY. 

“All theories of public ownership of 
telephones in this country presuppose 
their management by the administration 
of the post office department. Passing 
without comment the record of losses in 
operation in government ownership coun- 
tries, the immediate question arises as to 
the inherent capacity of our post office 
department to undertake so large an ex- 
pansion of public service under its pres- 
ent form of business organization. This 
leads naturally to at least an elementary 
study of postal finance and efficiency.” 

Every report of the postmaster general 
from the foundation of the department 
to the current year, Mr. Odell stated, 
reveals the fact that he has been sensible 
of the difficulties against which the de- 
partment is struggling incident to political 
control. As indicative of the recognition 
by postmaster generals of these difficul- 
ties, Mr. Odell quoted extracts from the 
report of Postmaster General Cortelyou 
in 1905. He also presented quotations 
from the report made by a joint commis- 
sion appointed by Congress in 1907 to 
investigate the business methods of the 
post office department. 

In conclusion, Mr. Odell stated: “The 
post office department is still without a 
modern system of accounting and dis- 
crepancies and overlapping in accounts 
still exist. Above all, the paralyzing in- 
fluence of politics and the pork-barrel is 


still manifest, regardless of whatever 
party may be entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of the government. Should 


the American people ultimately decide to 
undertake the experiment of government 
ownership of public utilities, they wili 
face certain disaster unless business ef- 
ficiency be first secured in the one great 
business department of their govern- 
ment.” 
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The thoughts expressed by Mr. Odell 
met with hearty approval. His paper was 
discussed by Leroy Parker of Columbus, 
H. P. Folsom of Circleville, Dellwyn 
Stratton of Wynona, L. A. Miller of 
Darrtown, Robert W. Smith of Newark, 
and President Beam. The great interest 
in the subject which Mr. Odell discussed 
was shown by the fact that when an- 
nouncement was made that a book by 
Mr. Odell would shortly be published, 
orders for about 50 copies were volun- 
teered immediately although no solicita- 
tion whatever was made. 

The familiarity of Mr. Odell with the 
subject of government ownership from 
the standpoint of the rural communities, 
the excellence of his address, and the 
great interest evinced in the matter, im- 
pelled President McVey to invite Mr. 
Odell to address the convention of the 
United States association. Mr. Odell’s 
address will appear in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL ACTS. 


“Proposed legislation” was the subject 
of an address by D. J. Cable, of Lima. 
The Interstate Commerce act, Mr. Cable 
stated, originally related mostly to the 
interstate commerce carried by railroads. 
Courts have construed the act to include 
railroads which do not touch the boun- 
daries of states but which connect with 
railroads crossing state borders. The 
same principle is applied to telephone 
companies by analogy. 

“It is an open question,” said Mr. 
Cable, “as to whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has jurisdiction over 
local companies. 

The difference between railroads and 
telephone companies was explained, the 
essential difference lying in the fact that 
the local telephone companies do not make 
interstate toll rates and have no control 
over them. 

“The state should control the local 
companies absolutely,’ said Mr. Cable. 
“Interstate Commerce Commission control 
is futile and absolutely impossible with 
our system of government.” 

The act relating to public necessity and 
convenience was discussed by Mr. Cable 
who stated that the law has been sus- 
tained by the state supreme court in the 
New Ashley case. An effort is now being 
made to secure the repeal of the law. 
That in Mr. Cable’s opinion, would work 
serious injury to telephony in the state. 
The intent of the law, he stated, is to 
supplement the public utility law which 
preserves a just balance—a very delicate 
balance to be maintained. 

“The purpose of the act,” stated Mr. 
Cable, “is to protect a company operating 
satisfactorily in a certain prescribed ter- 
ritory. It would be subversive to your 
interest to allow the law to be changed 
or repealed.” ; 
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In closing, Mr. Cable stated that the 
association should act carefully and wise- 
ly in any proposed legislation in regard to 
changes in the utility law. 


OPERATOR SCHOOL BENEFITS. 


W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, delivered an 
inspiring address upon the topic, “Oper- 
ators’ Schools and their Benefits.” In 
enumerating the benefits of operators’ 
schools, Mr. Vivian stated that operators 
in nearby towns within 50 miles of where 
the school is held, become personally 
acquainted. Friendships are formed and 
a better understanding results. In the 
school the various conditions are pointed 
out so that operators begin to see that 
theirs is only one office out of many. 
This gives them a greater or enlarged 
vision of their work. They then take 
greater interest and better work results. 

In addition to receiving a knowledge of 
their work, the operators also obtain a 
knowledge of themselves or a desire of 
knowing themselves. Summing up the 
knowledge which is received as a result 
of operators’ meetings, Mr. Vivian stated 
that a knowledge of topography, of sizes 
of offices, of work and of conditions was 
obtained. The need for system and the 
necessity of rules were found out by the 
operators. 

After an operators’ school it was stated 
that a 25 to 40 per cent. reduction in the 
use of words by operators was noticed. 
Increases in the capacities of the plant 
und operators were also results noted. A 
heavier load was handled than formerly 
and teamwork was increased. A _ better 
idea of values in the building up of a 
circuit was obtained, so that operators 
would use local circuits for local business 
and the copper or best circuits for long- 
haul business. 

The work of operators’ schools, Mr. 
Vivian stated, should be followed up. 
Someone should make a round of the 
offices immediately after the school was 
held and adapt the individual instruction 
to the local offices. 

A lively discussion followed this ad- 
dress and was participated in among 
others by J. C. Boush of Columbus, C. E. 
Hollander of Newark, E. O. Arnold of 
Mt. Vernon, H. L. Beatty of Ravenna, 
W. B. Gregson of New Philadelphia. Mr 
Gregson stated that his company is han- 
dling 31 per cent. more traffic than a year 
ago and 27 per cent. more long-distance 
business with the same operators. The 
operators are fresher and less tired at the 
close of the day than formerly. All of 
this, Mr. Gregson stated, is the result o! 
operators’ schools. 


W. H. Wilson, of Erie, Pa., was intro- 
duced by President Beam and presented 
greetings from the Western Pennsylvania 
Independent Telephone Association. Mr 
Wilson outlined the plan followed by th« 
Western Pennsylvania association in 
holding its meetings, and explained the 
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reason for the two Independent associa- 
tions in Pennsylvania. He predicted a 
bright future for Independent telephony 
in Pennsylvania, and in closing extended 
an invitation to Ohio telephone men to 
attend the annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania association to be held in 
January. 

E. B. Fisher, after a few remarks on 
service, told of the operators’ schools 
held in Western Pennsylvania and the 
wonderful results attained in that state in 
connection with the work of the service 
engineers. 

The reports of committees was the 
next business before the convention. The 
auditing committee presented its report, 
as did also the resolutions committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 


Upon the recommendation of the reso- 
lutions committee, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

“This convention is opposed to govern- 
mental or municipal ownership of the 
telephone companies of this state. The 
nature of the telephone business is such 
that it must at all times demand the 
highest class of expert service and super- 
vision; we believe these ends can be best 
attained by individual ownership, under 
state regulation as it now exists in this 
state. 

“We are opposed to the repeal or 
change of Section 614-52 of the general 
code of this state, otherwise known as 
the certificate of public necessity section. 
We believe the provisions of this section 
of the statutes are just and wise; that 
they prevent useless duplication of tele- 
phone construction and a divided serv- 
ice, and with the other statutory provi- 
sions of this state assure adequate tele- 
phone service to all persons and com- 
munities desiring it.” 


A resolution was also passed to the 
effect that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be requested to revise and re- 
strict its definition of interstate carriers 
so as to exclude all telephone companies 
other than those doing a long distance 
business, until such time as the courts of 
the United States have determined 
ctherwise. The resolution further pro- 
vided that, if mecessary, Congress be 
asked to so amend the Interstate Com- 
merce act as to exclude telephone com- 
panies other than those engaged in long 
distance toll business from the provisions 
ef the act. 


The convention, in a resolution, ex- 
tended its sincere sympathies to Frank A. 
Davis, of Columbus, in his present ill- 
ness and also to President S. G. McMeen, 
who was unable to be present at the con- 
vention on account of illness. 

A resolution deploring the death of 
Colonel W. D. Rush, of Greenville, Ohio, 
end extending to his family the associa- 
tion’s sincere sympathy, was also passed. 
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A vote of thanks was tendered in a 
resolution to Frank G. Odell, of Omaha, 
Neb., for his able address upon “Facts 
Involved in the Question of Govern- 
ment Ownership of Telephone Proper- 
ties,’ and to the city of Columbus for 
the cordial welcome extended to the 
association by the mayor. 


Directors ELECTED. 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee as to the directors was then received. 
The names presented were those of the 
men who served last year. The report 
was accepted and the secretary instructed 
to cast a vote for those nominated, after 
which they were all declared re-elected. 
The board of directors is as follows: 


F. L. Beam, Mt. Vernon; H. L. Beatty, 
Ravenna; W. H. Bowron, Caldwell; D. J. 
Cable, Lima; H. W. Carey, Millersburg; 
A. J. Curren, Elyria; H. P. Folsom, Cir- 
cleville; W. B. Gregson, New Philadel- 
phia; Wm. H. Heseltine, Delaware: 
Washington Hyde, Warren; G. R. John- 
ston, Columbus; C. L. Jones, Athens; 
Frank A. Knapp, Bellevue; W. A. Nor- 
ton, Kenton; C. Y. McVey, Cleveland; 
D. O’Dell, Springfield; and G. P. Thorpe, 
Wilmington. 

THE BANQUET. 


With an attendance of 250 at the annual 
banquet held Thursday evening, the ca- 
pacity of the hall was severely taxed. 
The attendance was the largest in the his- 
tory of the association’s banquets. Rollo 
R. Stevens acted as toastmaster. Re- 
sponses were made by John H. Francis, 
superintendent of schools, of Columbus, 
who spoke on “Building for the Future,” 
and Harry D. Critchfield, Chicago, on the 
topic “Reminiscences.” Laurence E. Mor- 
ier, of Columbus, told a number of stories 
in the Swedish dialect and Frank G. Odell, 
Omaha, Neb., spoke in a humorous vein. 

The last speaker was Beecher W. Wal- 
termire, of Columbus, chairman of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission. Mr. 
Waltermire pointed out that the customer 
of the electric companies is not interested 
in whether or not his neighbor has elec- 
tric service. The gas user is likewise dis- 
interested in his neighbor. “Telephone 
service,” said Mr. Waltermire, “is valuable 
only to the extent that a man’s neighbors 
and business associates have like service. 
Telephone service is a service, the value 
of which depends upon the number hav- 
ing it.” 

“The future of the business,” continued 
Mr. Waltermire, “is up to you men. If 
you make good so as to remove friction, 
your power will be continued, but if ade- 
quate service at reasonable rates is not 
furnished, the public will return to com- 
petition.” 

In a tribute to the telephone, the speak- 
er said: “Because of the telephone we 
are living in the thought of the world, 
rather than in that of a community or a 
state.” 


’ 
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THE FripAy MorNING SESSION. 


The first address on the program at the 
Friday morning session was delivered by 
W. B. Gregson, of New Philadelphia, who 
spoke on the subject, “The Adjustment of 
Rates.” Mr. Gregson related the experi- 
ence of his company in an adjustment of 
rates. The income per station increased 
from $13.25 in 1905 to a gross income per 
station in 1915 of $18.60. Mr. Gregson’s 
remarks, in part, were as follows: 


ADJUSTMENT OF RATEs. 


“From the inception of our company in 
1900 up to the fall of 1906 we sold our 
service for $24 per annum, business, and 
$12 per annum, residence on private cir- 
cuits. In addition free service was given 
ketween all of our six exchanges cover- 
ing about 150 circuit miles of toll lines. 


After these six years of operation it 
was found that the income of the property 
was not sufficient to maintain itself and 
provide for its fixed charges. Moreover, 
it stood face to face with the problem of 
a large amount of reconstruction work. 
The financing of the reconstruction work 
was finally arranged for and, when com- 
pleted, an adjustment of rates was guessed 
at which yielded the company $30 for a 
private line; $24 for a four-party line, 
business; $18 for a private line and $12 
for a four-party line, residence. 

Things went along in the usual way. 
3usiness kept on increasing, but financial 
conditions seemed not to have been rem- 
edied. In due time our service began 
to receive severe criticism. After careful 
analysis by personal calls upon a goodly 
number of our subscribers, the trouble 
was found to be due to congested toll 
lines on account of the free service. 

Our next step was to find out the ex- 
tent of the use of our toll lines. This 
was done by keeping a careful record of 
all calls for seven consecutive days with 
the following result: 16,404 free messages, 
an average of 2,343 per day: 89 paid mes- 
sages, an average of 12 per day; and 4,625 
cases of ‘line busy,’ an average of 661 per 
day. 

When I made this report to our di- 
rectors, it did not take them long to see 
the necessary remedy, which resulted in 
eliminating the free county traffic. This 
action naturally resulted in some sharp 
discussions, but we contended that toll 
property should be maintained from toll 
revenue and exchange property from ex- 
change revenue. 

Our next experience was the adjust- 
ment of rates in our two principal ex- 
changes, New Philadelphia and Dover. 
These are in one exchange area with 
about 3,200 stations and represent 72 per 
cent. of our entire subscription. This ad- 
justment was effected October 1 this year. 
The rates now in effect are: Business, 
one party $36, and two-party $30, _resi- 
dence, one party $24, two-party $21, and 
four-party $15. These rates are net. 
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Before filing this schedule of rates we 
decided that our subscribers had a right 
to know why we should have an increase, 
and that this knowledge should be based 
upon facts. Therefore, we immediately 
got busy and compiled a careful study of 
the property involved, setting up plant 
valuation, operating and fixed charge ex- 
penses, revenue under the old rates and 
estimated revenue under the proposed 
rates, 

After this had been completed in de- 
tail, and every figure supported by facts, 
we started our campaign of education. 
Our first move in this direction was to 
lay the matter squarely before our cham- 
ber of commerce and various other busi- 
ness organizations, following this up with 
intelligent newspaper articles. We also 
were very careful to answer all personal 
inquiries as completely as possible. 

With this method of handling the pub- 
lic, we sustained a loss of 46 stations, 
which have practically all been recovered, 
and I feel quite certain that the users of 
our service have more confidence in our 
institution now than they had in the past. 

RATE-RAISING SUGGESTIONS. 

I do not wish to convey the idea to you 
that we accomplished anything wonder- 
ful in this bit of work—far be it from so 
—but I do wish to leave a few sugges- 
tions with those who are interested in sug- 
gestions: 

Get better acquainted with the property 
which you represent. Be sure that every 
policy which you inject into your business 
is perfectly fair, both to your patrons and 
your company. Make no statements ex- 
cept those which you know to be abso- 
iutely true and supported by facts. In- 
duce the patrons of your company to have 
confidence in you as a man and do not 
betray them.” 

The discussion which followed this ad- 
dress indicated that the topic is of great 
interest to Ohio men. Rollo R. Stevens 
supplemented Mr. Gregson’s paper by stat- 
ing that a complete analysis of the situa- 
tion was made before any steps were 
taken to adjust the rates. When the 
facts were all obtained, the matter was 
presented to the chamber of commerce 
and all “the cards placed on the table.” 
Mr. Stevens classified this method which 
was pursued by Mr. Gregson’s company 
as “the real way to raise rates.” 


’ 


THE CoMPANY’s OPPORTUNITY. 


“The Telephone Company’s Opportu- 
nities,” was the subject of an intensely in- 
teresting and informative address by 
Rollo R. Stevens. 

In his opening. words Mr. Stevens 
pointed out that the country is now en- 
joying an era of prosperity. In all in- 
dustrial cities and towns the factories are 
busy and working overtime while the ag- 
ric’ltural communities are receiving good 
prices for farm products with a great de- 
mand for them. 
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Referring to the telephone business, the 
speaker told of a situation recently 
brought to his attention and one which 
was entirely new to him. While it is 
generally believed that the telephone field 
is quite’ well developed, such is not the 
case. The telephone business, Mr. Stev- 
ens stated, is undeveloped. As proof of 
this statement he presented some statistics 
which have been compiled in cities where 
the Ohio State Telephone Co. has con- 
ducted campaigns for new subscribers. 

In the city of Zanesville which has a 
population of 25,000, there were found to 
be more than 1,000 of the new subscribers 
who never had telephone service. Youngs- 
town, a medium-sized city of 100,000, 
showed 71 per cent. of the new subscrib- 
ers previously had not been furnished 
with service. In Cleveland, with a popu- 
lation of 700,000, 69 out of every 100 con- 
tracts were from people who never had 
service. In all of these cities, it was be- 
lieved that the service was well developed. 
That the field is yet undeveloped is in- 
dicated by analysis of the business com- 
ing in. 

The toll business is still undeveloped. 
In towns and cities where campaigns for 
subscribers have beén made by the local 
companies, and when the toll business has 
been explained and advertised, the toll 
business has jumped. Many people still 
think it necessary to go to the office to 
talk over the toll lines. The toll facilities 
should be advertised. The field is big 
even in competitive territory. 

“All of this,” said Mr. Stevens, “indi- 
cates ‘Why a Telephone,’ ‘Why Long Dis- 
tance, ‘Why Our Telephone, ‘Why Our 
Toll Lines.’ ” 

THE INCREASING Costs. 

Taking up the subject of increasing 
costs, the speaker stated that there are 
a number of ways in which they may be 
met. He rapidly presented a number of 
suggestions along this line. 

The first increase the gross 
income, or revenue. This may be done 
by a raise in rates, which many com- 
panies should do and which many com- 
Certain rates may be 


was to 


panies can do. 
raised. 

“Most business rates,” said Mr. Stev- 
ens, “are too low. Business men every- 
where are impressed with the rising costs, 
so that they are open to argument. The 
business rates on one, two and_ four- 
party lines may be raised. Charges can 
be made for P. B. X. switchbeards. Ex- 
tension service rates may be raised— 
they should be $9 to $12 for business 
and $6 for residence service.” 

Charges for moves or changes in loca- 
tion should be made. While many com- 


panies do charge for labor and mate- 
rial, that is not the actual cost of mov- 
ing. Clerical work and supervision should 
be charged for, and this overhead charge 
should not be less than 15 per cent. 
Charges 


should be made for _ special 
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equipment. Business service should not 
be furnished at residence rates. 

A campaign should be started for new 
business to fill up the spare or idle plant, 
as it is very expensive to have cables 
and switchboards not filled. The margin 
of spare plant should be lowered. 

“Sell extension service,’ advised Mr. 
Stevens. “It is a great revenue producer 
as only an instrument and a little inte- 
rior wire are required. Many business 
places need extension telephones which 
do not have them and thousands of 
residences in this state are good pros- 
pects and will take extension service.” 

Private branch exchanges and private 
automatic exchanges and intercommuni- 
cating should be sold. “Sell 
extra name service in your directory,” 
suggested Mr. Stevens, “at $3 per year. 
It will help the subscribers in the large 
business have their names 
listed individually. Joint users’ service 
may also be sold at a rate of $10 to $12 
per annum, and extension service also.” 

Directory advertising space can be sold 
at profitable rates. This is a by-product. 
The rates charged for advertisements in 
directories should be increased and the 
space available for advertising purposes 
the company’s 


systems 


districts to 


should be advertised in 
own directory. 
CoMBATING INCREASING Costs. 
Another way in which the increas- 
ing costs may be combated is by reduc- 
tion of operating costs. Telephone com- 
panies can find better and cheaper ways 
of doing things. Mr. Stevens stated that 
he knew of places in the commercial de- 
partments where costs may be reduced. 
“Operating should get together 
at stated times study these prob- 
lems of reducing costs,” said Mr. Stev- 
ens. “Many a company in this state has 
information that would be of help to all. 
Better methods in collections may be de- 
vised. Many companies have discount 
systems which work very satisfactorily. 
Others have not, and follow the anti- 
quated system of employing collectors. 
“What happens where collectors are 
employed?” asked the speaker. “The 
subscriber pays his gas bill promptly, his 
water bill, his electric light bill, his Bel! 
bill, and pays your collector any old time. 
The collector makes several calls an 
the telephone company is the last to pay 
The company is without the use of the 
money and often gets a ‘take out’ order 
Slow collections always breed a fight. 
“Paying fixed charges is a matter o! 
habit. If people are properly educated 
eventually toll bills would be the onl 
bills necessary to be sent to subscribers.’ 
Another suggestion was that directorie: 
can be standardized and money save: 
with competitive bidding. This involve: 
getting specifications with units. Answer 
ing the question as to what is meant | 
standardizing, Mr. Stevens stated that 
is having the directories look somewh«! 


men 
and 
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alike; economies may be made in the 

tvpe used, in the makeup, in the paper 

stock and kind of paper and in using 

standard abbreviations such as “res.” for 

“residence,” so as to avoid runovers. 
SELLING SERVICE. 

Selling service in campaigns, rather 
than dragging the selling out over a long 
time, was advocated by the speaker. This 
plan saves fixed charges on plant that 
is useful but not in use, and saves money, 
as securing subscribers is much cheaper 
this way. Stockholders become interest- 
ed as well as employes. ‘There is some- 
thing psychological in everybody taking 
the ball down the line and over the goal,” 
concluded the speaker. 

In bringing his address to a close Mr. 
Stevens said: “Specialize on the business 
side of your company this next year. 
Hugh Chalmers says that 80 per cent. of 
a successful business is in successful sell- 
ing. Cultivate your public—your cus- 
tomers. The people in this state are for- 
getting ‘Why the Independent telephone.’ 
They are forgetting that Independent 
telephony is the best guarantee of good 
service and low rates.” 

“Let’s take into every place in Ohio 
the story of our existence,” enthused Mr. 
Stevens, in closing. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Stevens’ most interesting address H. P. 
Folsom, of Circleville, stated that his 
company is changing its plan of obtain- 
ing payment from subscribers and that 
collectors will be eliminated. He esti- 
mated that $600 will be saved by the 
change. A’ point which Mr. Folsom 
brought up in reducing costs was that 
in reference to the borrowing of tele- 
phone service. He stated that a check 
on such calls showed that 23 per cent. 
of the traffic in Circleville was on dead- 
head calls. 

TELEPHONE ADVERTISING. 

P. L. Frailey, of Youngstown, was the 
next speaker, his topic being “Advertis- 
ing.” “In writing advertising,” said Mr. 
railey, “take the view of the public or 
people to be’ reached. Advertising tele- 
phone service has a dual purpose—it cre- 
ates good will and paves the way for the 
<alesman.” 

As to why telephone service should be 
ilvertised, the speaker stated that tele- 
‘hone service is a commodity to be sold 
‘lany people are prejudiced against it, 

that good will advertising must be 

sorted to. Many people have yet to 
iscover its wonderful value—its specific 
lue to them. 

‘The purpose of good will advertis- 
ng,” said the speaker, “is twofold— 
' reclaim prejudiced minds, and to con- 

nce apathetic minds, or those not in- 

rested, 

“Good will advertising is general pub- 
icity. It deals in company policy, com- 
siny fairness and courtesy; the extension 
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of business to meet all demands; co-op- 
eration with business; employes’ welfare 
work, etc.” 

“Good will advertising,” he continued, 
“is not selling copy. It makes the people 
teel that the company is human and in- 
terested in serving them and overthrows 
the effects of the days when public serv- 
ice corporation attitudes were so often 
‘The public be damned.’ Good will ad- 
vertising gives the people an understand- 
ing of the company and its policies and 
prevents the suspicion that always cen- 
ters on public enterprises that are not 
understood by the public. It also makes 
the people feel a possession of the com- 
pany and a pride in it.” 

Another type of 
speaker stated, is 
vertising. 


advertising, the 
“Paving-the-Way” ad- 
One kind is 


strictly selling 


copy. It discovers and classifies all sell- 
ing points of service; it discovers and 
classifies all points of contact with the 
public. Paving-the-way advertising of 
this kind talks different classes of sell- 
ing points to various classes of prospec- 
tive patrons—convenience and safety to 
the housewife; business increase to the 
business man; and talks the advantage- 
ous use of the telephone. 

Paving-the-way advertising for the 
salesman attracts attention, awakens in- 
terest, creates desire, inspires confidence. 
It sometimes (seldom) gets an _ order. 
This kind of advertising saves the sales- 
man’s time and makes a sale easier. 
During a_ stiff, well-directed campaign 
the salesman often will find his job sim- 
ply one of signing up the applicants, for 
the advertising has already sold the serv- 
ice. It always makes the work easier 
for the salesman, for it has made open- 
ings which he can drive through. 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. 


“In preparing to advertise,” said Mr. 
Frailey, “know just what your service is 
—what you can truthfully say about it. 
Statements that cannot be backed up will 
react to the company’s Joss. Talk over 
with the ad man and the salesman all 
the points. Get the different viewpoints 
on them and thus learn them. 

“Defects should be and 
steps taken to remedy them, for whether 
they are advertised or not, the public 
will discover defects. Each one of them 
will discount the effect of the advertis- 
ing. The service and organization should 
be as near perfect as possible before ad- 
vertising.” 


discovered 


In discussing advertising of long-dis- 
tance service Mr. Frailey stated that it 
is the only department of the telephone 
business which will show immediate re- 
sults of advertising. As an instance of 
preparation and of advertising value to 
long distance, the Youngstown case was 
cited. A 10 days’ test was made to dis- 
cover the average speed connection to 
Cleveland. Ten-minute service was then 
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service 


six-minute 
The results of 
300 


zdvertised, althcugh 
could have been given. 
advertising showed an 
per cent. in one day. 
During his address Mr. Frailey exhib- 
ited samples of advertising to illustrate 


increase of 


the various points to which he referred. 

Frank G. Odell, of Omaha, Neb., was 
then asked by President Beam to make 
a few remarks. Mr. Odell presented fig- 
ures as to the duration of in- 
terruptions of service between a number 


average 


of European cities. These figures showed 
how vastly superior the service of the 
American privately owned companies is 
to that of European government-owned 
The then adjourned. 


systems. session 


THE CLOSING SESSION. 


Upon the calling to order of the final 
session of the convention, Friday after- 
President Beam called upon A. 
Graham, of Canton, who presented a 
paper on “Good Will Advertising.” Mr. 
Graham’s paper dealt with the advertis- 
ing which may be obtained through pub- 
licity in newspapers. He presented many 
interesting examples of the free good 
will advertising which he has obtained 
in newspapers. His paper will be pul- 
lished in full in a future issue of TELE- 
PHONY. 

Jas. C. Boush, of Columbus, general 
manager of the long distance division of 
the Ohio State company, was the next 
speaker, having as his subject “Traffic.” 
Mr. Boush briefly outlined the outside 
plant traffic facilities of the Ohio State 
company and the new work done during 
the year. The inside plant equipment and 
changes were then described. 

Figures as to the long distance traffic 
and revenues were presented. The sug- 
gestion was offered that the matter of 


noon, 


overtime on long distance messages 
should be looked into. It was Mr. 
3oush’s opinion that the amount of 
revenue which seeps away every month 
through overtime not being charged 
would tend to increase revenues quite 
perceptibly. 


The value of operators’ schools was 
touched upon by the speaker in closing, 
and an appeal made for co-operation 
with the Ohio State company. 


DrirEcToRY ADVERTISING. 
“Directories and Directory Advertis- 
ing’ was the subject of a discussion 


which was led by H. O. Dutter, of Bu- 
cyrus. In his discussion Mr. Dutter 
said in part: 

“The directory is a subject in which 
every member of the operating and serv- 
ice departments of our organization are 
very much interested, for it is due to 
this book that much of our success in 
making good on our slogans ‘Service 
First’ and ‘The Public Be Pleased’ ‘s 
achieved. 

These two departments view the direc- 
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tory as a medium through which the sub- 
scriber is kept informed as to the num- 
bers assigned to all other subscribers 
in order that the maximum amount of 
speed and the greatest degree of accur- 
acy may be attained in the handling of 
the messages, which is the company’s 
sole stock in trade. 
REASON FOR DIRECTORY. 

There must be a logical reason for the 
publishing of the book or the practice 
would soon be abandoned. The one 
great reason in this case is simply speed, 
for is not this primarily the reason for 
the telephone as well as for the other 
great modern carriers of messages and 
other traffic? 

In the very small exchanges a very 
satisfactory rate of speed is obtained 
without the use of the directory, as the 
operator personally knows every patron, 
as well as his location, at the time of 
being called. But as the exchange grows 
and the new operator sits upon the 
throne there comes a time when it be- 
comes necessary to supply the patron 
with a list of his fellow subscribers, to- 
gether with their switch or drop num- 
bers, in order to gain this result. 

It would appear to me that* inasmuch 
as speed is the slogan, we should aim to 
arrange our book in such a manner as 
will best fulfill the proper requirements 
and that no obstacle should be left in 
the way of its attainment. 

Periops OF ISSUE. 

First, comes the question of periods of 
issue or how often should the old book 
be replaced by a new one. This is largely 
a local question, to be answered by the 
individual company. No fixed rule could 
be made to apply to all plants, both large 
and small, or even to two plants of the 
same size. 

The book should be issued frequently 
enough to prevent its becoming obso- 
lete, thus causing the selection of too 
many wrong numbers and requiring too 
many calls to ‘Information’ for new sub- 
scribers’ numbers, as well as many ‘dou- 
ble number’ complaints due to the num- 
ber called having been assigned to some 
other party. 

Frequent listing of new subscribers’ 
numbers in the local newspapers will 
materially assist in the decrease of ‘num- 
ber’ calls to the information operator 
and at the same time assist as an adver- 
tising feature of the new business de- 
partment. 

Directory COVER. 

The next step to consider should be 
the cover and body stock, for in this we 
must strike a medium in quality which 
will allow our books to keep a generally 
good appearance during their natural 
life and not require too much mainten- 
ance. We have made a rule to make a 


radical change in cover color for each 
succeeding book in order that our sub- 
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scribers may be able to tell the current 
issue by color instead of date as for- 
merly. 

The size of type is essentially a local 
matter. It must be governed by the 
number of listings, the amount of adver- 
tising matter carried and, in some cases, 
postage for excessive weight would be 
a large item. 

The subscriber’s number, which should 
be printed in bold-face type, as large as 
possible, may be placed either before 
or after his name, this to be followed 
by his classification and street address. 


We found it advantageous to separate 
our city and rural subscribers, printing the 
city list on white paper and the rural list 
on colored paper. These are followed by 
a list arranged numerically. 

DIRECTORY ADVERTISING. 

The advertising feature of the directory 
is purely one for the commercial depart- 
ment as any effect produced upon the 
subscriber, if it has any, is surely negative 
insofar as the service is concerned. There- 
fore it should be for the commercial de- 
partment to show that the small amount 
gained is sufficient to offset the reduced 
size of type, extra weight of book, or de- 
creased quality of paper stock, together 
with the slowing up of the service and 
the possible mistakes due to mis-called 
numbers. 


Personally I am not convinced that 
there is any great amount of real profit in 
the sale of space. We found that to de- 
crease the cost of our directory by the 
sale of space, we must decrease the size 
of type, the paper quality, or increase the 
weight of paper and cost of printing to 
such an extent that nothing was saved. 
Consequently we sell no space. 


There is likely a class of advertisers in 
the larger cities where there is a very 
large floating population, who would be 
very anxious to buy space of this nature. 
I believe that there is a field in many 
cases for profitable directory advertising 
if it be properly placed and arranged 
through the book so that it would not in- 
terfere with the fundamental purpose of 
the directory.” 

DISCUSSION OF DIRECTORY. 

The discussion which followed Mr. Dut- 
ter’s remarks was the livest one of the 
entire convention, as the chair was forced 
to select one speaker from two to four 
persons who desired to be heard, each 
time a speaker finished. 

Rollo R. Stevens advocated standardiza- 
tion of directories so that the traveling 
man would immediately recognize the di- 
rectory of the Independent company, as 
that of a company having connection with 
the Independent company in his own 
town. 


Advertising rates, Mr. Stevens con- 
tended, should be made with a purpose to 
a profit to the telephone company and 
should be based upon the value to the ad- 
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vertiser. He presented some figures as to 
savings which the Ohio State company 
will make, due to standardization of its 
directories. 

H. P. Folsom, of Circleville, stated that 
the directory issued by his company con- 
tained some 2,500 names. He stated that 
his subscribers want to advertise in the 
directory and that they consider it a priv- 
ilege and are willing to pay for it. 

J. W. Safford, of Troy, told of the ad- 
vertising which he had sold for his di- 
rectory of 2,000 circulation and stated that 
more space could have been sold. Nearly 
the entire space was sold by telephone at 
a rate of $10 per page. In his opinion di- 
rectory advertising is one of the great 
things of the business and should be en- 
couraged. 

C. E. Hollander, of Newark, advocated 
fewer advertisements and higher rates. 
He thought that directory advertising 
ought to pay a profit on the space it oc- 
cupies. The discussion was participated 
in by a number of others and some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the advisability of 
advertisements in directories was shown. 

COLLECTIONS. 

“Collections—How to Have Rentals 
Paid at the Central Office,” was the sub- 
ject of an address by E. O. Arnold, of 
Mount Vernon. Mr. Arnold stated that 
his company has been in operation about 
20 years, during the first 12 years of which 
no particular system of collections was 
followed. New rates were established 
eight years ago with a discount, which if 
obtained, made the rate the same as be- 
fore. The city subscribers pay monthly 
and the rural subscribers quarterly. City 
subscribers now have the option of quar- 
terly payment. 

After a number of new contracts had 
bee secured greater pressure was exerted 
and practically all of the remaining sub- 
scribers signed up. 

A premium system was started, through 
the medium of which the bookkeeper re- 
ceived a bonus of $5 if the collections 
were brought up to a certain point. 

Mr. Arnold’s paper was discussed by H. 
O. Dutter, of Bucyrus, who stated that 
practically the only bills his company 
sent out were post cards upon which the 
amount due for tolls was placed. 

J. W. Safford, of Troy, then presented 
a paper on “Repairs and Maintenance.” 
Mr. Safford told of experiences with the 
motor vehicle and automobile trailer and 
of their value. Instances where the daily 
trouble reports have proved of value, were 
related. Methods for overcoming the in- 
creasing price of materials were outlined 
and methods of effecting economies in line 
repairs discussed. Mr. Safford’s paper 
will be published in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

After a few brief remarks by J. H. 
Ainsworth, of Youngstown, S. R. Ed- 
wards, of TELEPHONY, and M. F. Hosea, 
of Indianapolis, the convention adjourned. 
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Competition and the Law. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
pany is not getting as high rates for its 
service as it deserves—as it ought to 
have—when the increased costs of labor, 
copper wire, equipment, etc., are consid- 
ered. However, that phase of the topic 

may be adverted to later. 


CoNDITION OF CITIZENS COMPANY. 


The Citizens company has been earn- 
ing and paying regular quarterly divi- 
dends of 1% per cent., or 6 per cent. an- 
ually—and this, notwithstanding the rate 
of taxation of such corporations is much 
higher than the average in the United 
States. The company is providing under 
the United States’ statutes and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s rulings, 
ample funds for depreciation reserve and 
keeping its plant in first class condition. 
Were the Citizens’ plant to become the 
property of the Bell company, in the light 
of its earlier and later history—with the 
experience of other communities—this 
sort of condition would undoubtedly ob- 
tain: 

PRESENT GRAND Rapips RATES. 


Whereas the Citizens’ rates in Grand 
Rapids are from $36 to $42 for business 
service and $24 for residence service per 
annum anywhere in the corporate limits, 
rates would necessarily be raised—com- 
parison being made with other cities of 
like population—to say $72 for business 
service and $36 to $42 for residence serv- 
ice. Not to be precisely accurate in fig- 
ures but approximately correct, this may 
be suggested : 

Suppose that of the 15,000 and more 
telephones in service, 4,000 are business 
telephones and that the rate should be 
raised to $72. The difference between 
$36 and $72 is $36; and 4,000 telephones 
would cost $144,000 more per year than 
they do now. This omits all considera- 
tion of the Bell service in Grand Rapids, 
claimed to be seven or eight thousand tel- 
ephones in all, and any raise in the rates 
for that service. Bell rates are some $6 
or more lower than Citizens’ rates in all 
grades of service and have been substan- 
tially and continuously so since the fall 
of 1896. 

Omitting private branch exchanges, ex- 
tension telephones, etc., suppose that of 
the remaining service of the Citizens com- 
pany it be said that there are about 10,- 
000 residence telephones. If the price 
were $40 a year instead of $24, that would 
mean $160,000 more per annum—this 
again on the supposition that all now us- 
ing the service would continue. If any 
discontinued it because of the larger cost, 
the remaining service would by so much 
be less valuable and useful to those who 
still continued patrons of the company. 
But the Citizens company with a total in- 
vestment—capital, bonds and all—of just 
about $4,500,000, is not confined to the city 
of Grand Rapids with its system. 
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It has more than 25,000 telephones in 
other cities, towns and rural hamlets and 
some thousands of miles of long distance 
wires in Western Michigan. In a general 
way it is identified with more than 40,000 
telephones in its investment. Suppose 
that the rates for these additional tele- 
phones were raised but $10 per annum 
on the average—which would be a much 
lower rate than most non-competitive sys- 
tems owned by the Beil company now 
charge in communities of like population 
—that would add $250,000 more to the 
increase in payment for service that 
would follow such a transaction. 


INCREASE Rates UNpER Monopo_ty. 


Summed up, that would mean there 
would be a total (always on the theory 
that the whole service continued) closely 
approximating $550,000 required from pat- 
rons of the system per annum more than 
they are now paying. This would be at 
the rate of 6 per cent. on about twice the 
total investment of the Citizens company 
as it stands today. 

Would it be a good thing for the com- 
munity and Western Michigan to unify 
the service under such circumstances? All 
of these figures it will be observed are 
conservative and they furnish a practical 
angle worthy of consideration. 

Is such a speculation as to probable 
rates for service under the conditions 
postulated, justifiable? A table is given as 
to cities approximately the size cf Grand 
Rapids. 


Population Bus-_ Resi- 
(Census 1910). ness. dence. 
100,253 Albany, N. Y..... $60 $36 
132,685 Birmingham, Ala. 72 36 
102,052 Bridgeport, Conn. 8&4 36 
104,839 Cambridge, Mass. 90 42 
112,571 Gr. Rapids, Mich.. 36 24 
116,294 Lowell, Mass.... 57 33 
110,364 Nashville, Tenn.. 72 36 
124,096 Omaha, Neb..... 84 36 
127,628 Richmond, Va.... 72 36 
137,249 Syracuse, N. Y... 60 36 


It should be stated that as to Grand 
Rapids its growth in the past five or six 
years has been very considerable and the 
supposition is justified by the fact that 
with a total new registration of voters 
within the corporate limits, made for the 
recent election of almost precisely 30,000 
a claim of 150,000 for the present popu- 
lation of the city is not exaggerated. 

It will be noticed in passing that the 
rates in Cambridge, Mass., for instance, 
with quite a bit less population in 1910 
than Grand Rapids, were $90 and $42. 
The same general condition is true of 
Bridgeport, Conn. It will be observed, 
too, that at Richmond, Va., where the 
population owas. considerably smaller 
in 1910 than Grand Rapids has now, and 
where there formerly was competition 
and the city had had materially lower 
rates than it is now getting, the Bell com- 
pany is charging $72 and $36. 

At this point please allow the repeti- 
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tion and hence emphasis, to the fact that 
no account whatever is taken of the thou- 
sands of Bell telephones in service in the 
same territory in cities like Lansing, Jack- 
son, Battle Creek, Traverse City, Cadillac, 
Holland, Ionia, etc., in the territory cov- 
ered by the Citizens investment and sys- 
tem. 

The suggestion may be offered that the 
average patron exclusively using either 
system in Grand Rapids, is getting just 
about the service he wants at prices within 
the reach of moderate-sized incomes and 
pocketbooks. It is undoubtedly true 
where rates were materially raised by rea- 
son of combination or monopoly, that a 
large number have ceased to be telephone 
users, except by courtesy of their neigh- 
bors or of the operating company and, 
as already indicated, by so much the serv- 
ice rendered is diminished in usefulness 
and value. Parenthetically it might be 
suggested that the time may come—I do 
not offer it or advocate it—when such 
rival local systems may be connected for 
a reasonable fee for an interchange of 
service for any who may desire it. 

It may be stated that quite a good many 
—but a very much smaller percentage 
than most people imagine—among the 
business houses of the city are using both 
services, and this comprises pretty much 
the whole of duplications of service. Were 
consolidation to occur with the rates sug- 
gested, the cost of the service to a very 
large percentage of these, would be ma- 
terially increased. A considerable num- 
ber of the Citizens business patrons are 
now using and paying for more than a 
single circuit to the same office or estab- 
lishment in the Citizens system. As such 
are usually patrons of the Bell company 
as well, they are not paying for more 
than one circuit in the Citizens’ system 
because they love the company but be- 
cause of the requirements of their busi- 
ness. 

I recall one house that uses four 
circuits and I have had the busy signal 
on all those circuits a half-dozen times 
in a single forenoon. Now such a pat- 
ron would be compelled to keep all the 
present lines of the Citizens’ system, sup- 
posing the service continued as large as 
at present, and also the Bell line. That 
would not suggest economy in expense. 
However, this phase of the subject can 
be extended almost indefinitely by any 
telephone management or user from his 
own knowledge and experience. 


Bett RATEs IN MICHIGAN. 


It has already been stated that the Bell 
company in Western Michigan in a gen- 
eral way, is underselling the Citizens com- 
pany quite considerably. It is also giving 
service at lower rates than in many other 
towns in Michigan where there is no 
competition even though all other cities 
in the state are smaller than Grand Rap- 
ids save Detroit and this notwithstanding 
the laws of Michigan prohibit discrim- 
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ination between places as well as between 
persons. 

It may be further stated that the Mich- 
igan State Telephone Co. is credited with 
payment of interest on its bonds and divi- 
dends on both its preferred and com- 
mon stock—rumor has it that the stock 
was not invariably sold at par. 

The figures I have given, indicate con- 
clusively that the people of Grand Rap- 
ids, Western Michigan and Michigan gen- 
erally are getting a very much better 
grade of service than they used to get, 
and at figures very considerably lower 
than obtain where there is a monopoly. 
I maintain that the employes of both cor- 
porations are vastly more considerate of 
the public, more polite and serviceable, 
than those of either system would be had 
it the field entirely to itself. 

I maintain that the wages of employes 
of both companies are larger than they 
would be if the business were a monopoly 
for the reason that such employes would 
have but the one market for their services 
rather than two or more as they now 
have. I assert that there is a greater ten- 
dency to improvement of equipment, to 
inventive ability, where there is such com- 
petition. 


TENDENCY WitTHOUT COMPETITION. 


Without competition—the field con- 
trolled by a single corporation—the iner- 
tia of investment becomes pronounced in 
its tendency. The general public is con- 
strained, indeed, compelled, to take what 
it can get, no matter if it be of just value 
or not, in character or quality. I recall 
being informed many years ago with some 
little rancor of manner as well as speech, 
that if I was not satisfied with the serv- 
ice as well as the equipment I was using, 
I would not have to keep the service. 
That was said in spite of the fact that I 
was managing editor of a very consid- 
erable and important daily newspaper. 

I have adverted to the fact that the 
Citizens company in Grand Rapids is not 
getting, considering the increased costs 
of all materials and labor, the size of the 
service, etc., as high rates as it should 
have. But it can readily be seen that it 
would not require $550,000 more than is 
now secured to give a certainty of ample 
returns upon the capital invested! 


CoMMISSION AND Court PROTECTION. 


“But,” said my friend after the bearing 
of what has been related was evident, 
“We have a public service commission.” 

“True, Tom,” said I, “We have a com- 
mission. They have commissions in the 
state of New York. A recent legislative 
inquiry which resulted in an indignant 
dismissal of the chairman of the commis- 
sion, a former chief justice of the state 
supreme court, elicited information that 
as to the elevated railroad service in the 
city of New York in the preceding 38 
months, considerably more than 300 or- 
ders of the commission (all that had 
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been made). had been absolutely and 
wholly neglected, disobeyed—this from 
the secretary of the commission. Com- 
missions do not always accomplish the 
desired or needed conditions.” 

“But,” said he, “we have courts.” 

“True,” said I. “Some months ago the 
newspapers of the United States an- 
nounced that the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had decided not to longer 
continue its litigation with the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and had concluded 
to pay the findings of the master in chan- 
cery of a United States court in favor 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co. a 
sum announced to be $5,600,000, with 
years of accumulated interest. 

“This newspaper paragraph closed with 
this announcement: ‘And thus ends 29 
vears of litigation.’ We have courts, but 
if with simply contractual relations, liti- 
gation may be strung out in that sort of 
way, what might occur if constitutional 
and other relations were involved and 
questions of national or state authority 
might be supposed to be involved?” 


UNCERTAINTY OF ONE PERSON. 


He was not sure at the end of this dis- 
cussion that he wanted monopoly. He 
was sure that he would not want to pay 
such greatly increased rates for service 
as had been suggested. I was sure from 
our experience that so great an increase 
as has been indicated in the table already 
presented, was not necessary and was also 
confident that competition had had its ef- 
fect upon rates as well as upon the 
amount of service possible. I had not at 
this time called his attention to the other 
effects of competition, some of which may 
be presented in the following: 

One of those which at that time strong- 
ly attracted my attention is from the 
financial column of the Chicago Tribune 
of a few months ago which headed its 
column as follows: 


Bull Market Fails to Help Am. Tele- 


phone. Lack of New Buying Power 
a by Downward Trend in 
ates. 


American Telephone securities have 
shown no appreciable advance throughout 
the big bull market. Although the stock 
pays & per cent, no new buying power 
develops. An article bearing on the 
profits of the telephone business under- 
takes to account for the company’s status 
by pointing out that telephone rates are 
subject to the regulation of a great many 
governments, meaning those of states and 
municipalities. The trend of rates has 
been steadily downward for many years, 
and the fall has been especially rapid 
during the last few years. 

It is difficult to measure this fall ac- 
curately because the character of the 
exchange station has changed so rapidly. 
There has been a great increase in the 
number of telephone subscribers paying 
low rates for residence telephones or for 
party lines. Consequently the exchange 
station is not a correct or logical unit of 
traffic. 

Still it does have some significance, that 
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the gross revenue per station of all the 
Bell telephone companies taken together, 
declined from $57.28 in 1900 to $40.75 in 
1910, $39.48 in 1912, and $38.41 in 1914. 
Likewise the net earnings per station fell 
from $15.60 in 1900 to $10.15 in 1910, 
$8.47 in $19.13, and $7.91 in 1914. Mean- 
while the capital investment per sta- 
tion has decreased from $199 in 1910 to 
$141 in 1914. Still the gross and net 
revenues per station have decreased much 
more than the capital investment. 

It becomes highly significant that the 
expense of the Bell telephone system for 
1914 was equivalent to $1,169 per employe, 
as compared with $732 in 1905 and $826 
in 1900. These expenses for the last 
three years have averaged $1,059 against 
$785 for the five years ended 1905. 


The article which the ‘Chicago Tribune 
quoted from appeared in a Wall Street 
magazine and was a serious deprecation 
of the investment position of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. stock be- 
cause of this shrinkage in the margin of 
profits which it attributed to the “legisla- 
tion of a great many governments.” 

The readers of TELEPHONY and those 
engaged in the work of purveying tele- 
phone service in the Independent field did 
not view this situation in the A. T. & T. 
stock as due to such “legislation of many 
governments.” They saw in it the nat- 
ural, the inevitable effects of competition. 
Competition had not become very con- 
siderable or significant much before 1900. 
When it did dawn upon the public and 
the Bell company that there was a com- 
petition and that it meant business, the 
decline in revenue inevitably occurred. 
The experience of all readers of TELEPH- 
ony shows this unmistakably. 

ADVANTAGES OF COMPETITION. 

At the same time while revenues were 
declining, there were other bidders for 
the services of those who could be use- 
ful in the telephone field. That was the 
reason why the average cost of $785 for 
the years ending in 1905 was increased 
to an average cost of $1,059 for the “last 
three years’”—this article appeared some- 
what less than a year ago. 

Has it been an advantage to the public 
that telephone rates for service are no 
longer an average of $57.28 for every tele- 
phone in the Bell system—that they have 
been reduced almost precisely 33% per 
cent.? Is it any advantage to the em- 
ployes of that corporation and of their 
fellow workers in similar other companies 
that wages have been increased over 3! 
per cent.? 

It can hardly be urged in consideration 
of this contention that the stockholders 
in the American Telephone & Telegrap! 
Co. have been seriously damaged for the 
parent comporation has paid regular quar- 
terly divideazds. If my memory serves 
me correctly, its dividends have been in 
the neighborhood of 8 per cent. per ari- 
num—and sometimes more—and the in- 
vestor has been assured that the business 
is growing, successful and in a high.y 
desirable condition. 
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Is CoMPETITION THEORY ERRONEOUS? 


If the theory of competition is now 
erroneous in the telephone field, it has 
always been so. Can you convince the 
telephone-using public of Ohio to that 
effect, when they are using 450,489 of the 
Independent companies’ telephones to 
304,791 of the Bell, and 24,461 mutual 
companies’ telephones of the 779,741 tele- 
phones in that state? Can you convince 
the receivers of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co. to that effect, in the light of 
the concrete facts, in the territory they 
have in their care? 

I might dwell much longer on the value 
of competition as to its effect on improve- 
ments in equipment, mechanism, upon its 
counteracting the “inertia of investment,” 
elsewhere mentioned—but this allusion is 
for another purpose. Without competi- 
tion would there be any standard of com- 
parison? Should monopoly even in re- 
gions under regulation make assertions as 
to cost of investment as a basis for estab- 
lishing rates, who or what could gainsay 
it? What could gainsay, without stand- 
ards of comparison, any contention as to 
expenses of operation? 

Did not the New York state company 
some little time ago ask the “up-state” 
commission for better rates in a semi- 
rural region in Northern Central New 
York when its rates were already averag- 
ing almost $30 per station, per annum? 
Was not that rate for that service much 
higher than was required in other divi- 
dend-paying regions, in competition? In 
other words, was the contention of the 
gentleman now known as Justice Brandeis, 
as to accounting by a great gigantic cor- 
poration of which the president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
then a director, justified and probably 
true? 


PRESIDENT’S Tacit APPROVAL OF CHARGES. 


It was a most serious charge. Evidently 
the President of the United States did 
not suspect him of bearing false witness. 
He appointed him to his great and most 
honorable office afterward. If one great 
corporation might be guilty, another with 
the same directors might also be. 

! don't believe that any one will stop 
to argue upon the improvement in tele- 
phone service in quality as well as in 
quantity which has occurred in the past 
18 vears. But it might be worth while 
to udvert to some of the results of open- 
ing the doors to inventive genius as sug- 
gested by President Wilson in_ the 
thoughts previously quoted. 

Among these, in the Independent field, 
may be suggested the automatic tele- 
Phone. By the way, I heard the president 
of the A. T. & T. Co. insist that the 
automatic apparatus was a toy—was not 
Practical for sustained service—at a pub- 
lic meeting at the Blackstone Hotel. Re- 
cently I assisted in the cut-over of a plant 
in Minneapolis from manual to automatic 
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service involving some 40,000 telephones 
and was reminded by a vice-president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association that an apparently accurate 
rumor credits the A. T. & T. Co. with 
the expenditure recently of $2,000,000 for 
shop rights on the automatic telephone 
patents. 


INVENTIONS OF INDEPENDENTS. 

Speaking of automatic—‘“automatic 
ringing” is the invention of competitive 
talent, also “harmonic ringing,” the “flash 
recall system,” the “instantaneous discon- 
nect system’ and “Bakelite.” Indeed, it 
may fairly be said that a very large pro- 
portion of the more important improve- 
ments in telephone plant and operation 
have been developed by Independent in- 
ventors and operators during the past few 
years. 

Has competition been useful to the pub- 
lic? At the recent meeting of the Illi- 
nois Independent Telephone Association, 
I saw two state maps on the wall of the 
meeting room. One of them announced 
that in a limited number of cities of the 
state there were 87,000 Bell telephones in 
service outside of more than 400,000 in 
use in the city of Chicago. 


CoMPETITION’S BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE. 

In 736 of the hamlets and cities of the 
state, there were Independent exchanges 
involving 411,000 telephones. Did that 
more than 400,000 want the service? In 
the light of Bell tendencies, would they 
have had it without competition? Is it 
not true, as the statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce of the Bureau of Cen- 
sus indicate, that in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin with a total population of 18,700,000, 
there were in 1912, 2.375.257 telephones 
in service, whereas in the Middie Atlantic 
states, the great wealthy populous states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania with 20,179,000 population, there 
were less than 1,800,000 telephones? The 
fact that the smaller population has so 
many more telephones in my opinion—I 
think in TELEPHONY’s—is due absolutely 
to the beneficial influences of competi- 
tion. 

I have already referred to the Federal 
Trade Commission law and wish to offer 
a suggestion. It is a mooted question in 
the minds of some of our best informed 
attorneys, whether that act refers to tele- 
phone companies of the country or not. 


FEDERAL TRADE Commission Law. 

Some assert that because, in some de- 
gree, telephone companies have been rec- 
ognized as common carriers, that they are 
excluded from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission law, while others like Edward 
Mott Woolley, whose recent article on 
“What the Federal Trade Commission 
Will Do for You,” in Collier’s, insists that 
the exemptions from the new Federal 
Trade Commission law are banks and rail- 
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roads only. He says in this connection 
and, as to the attitude of the commission, 
after an evidently very intimate and 
thorough study of the situation: 


The basic principle on which the Fed- 
eral Trade law rests is that this country 
is one of equal opportunities for all; 
that the rich man with the big automobile 
shall not “hog the road” to the detriment 
of the man with the little car. The com- 
mission, either on its own initiative or on 
complaint, destroys monopoly in the seed. 
Men with larger capital than the other 
men, must play the game fairly. The law 
assumes that the first menace to the 
great majority of business men comes 
from unfair competition on the part of 
powerful rivals who seek monopoly or 
something like it. 

Regulated competition, not regulated 
monopoly, is the aim of the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission. Pater- 
nalism is not part of our American 
scheme of things. We want liberty of 
effort and freedom of brains. 


By the way, how wonderfully this dove- 
tails in with the expressions quoted in 
the beginning of this article. How im- 
portant is the fact that the Federal Trade 
Commission law has taken effect and is 
being interpreted and enforced during the 
present administration. 


All of the appointees to this commis- 
sion which is “regulating competition,” 
were selected by President Wilson. It 
almost seems as though the law, itself, 
was originally a part of his effort for 
bettering the conditions of the people and 
the business interests of the land. 


Much more might be added to this con- 
sideration of competition—all of it true 
and valuable. But enough has been said 
to make it generally apparent that com- 
petition in telephone systems, as in every 
walk of life, is stimulating to efficiency 
and depressing to cost. This depression 
as to cost, however, causes no depres- 
sion to those patrons who secure the 
lower cost. Competition also has meant 
and does mean, home ownership of tele- 
phone plants. Home ownership is stim- 
ulating as to service in all sorts of ways 
and especially considerate of neighbors. 
Complaints can be made to acquaintances 
instead of to Dey street, New York. 

Positive established concrete facts have 
been presented which indicate inevitable 
inferences and conclusions. 

But, it may be asked, “What is the 


argument and what is the remedy?” 


DECLARATIONS AND PROMISES. 


Those engaged in Independent tele- 
phone enterprises are compelled to real- 
ize that the letters of three years ago, 
which have been mentioned, do not seem 
in actual practice to have meant ail that 
was supposed when they were first read. 
The United States court had declared in 
favor of competition. The highest United 
States officials had insisted upon condi- 
tions which resulted in the court deci- 
sion. The President and his Attorney 
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General had taken action accordingly. 
Promise had been made: 


2. Neither the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. nor any other company in 
the Bell system, will hereafter acquire 
directly, or indirectly, through any of its 
physical property or of its securities or 
otherwise, dominion or control over any 
other telephone company owning, con- 
trolling or operating any exchanges in 
competition with any exchange or line 
included in the Bell system, or which con- 
stitutes, or may constitute a link or por- 
tion of any system so operated, or which 
may be so operated in competition with 
any exchange or line included in the Bell 
system. 


The exception to this, as indicated, was 
very meager, almost negligible. Since 
that time, as we are generally informed 
and believe in the telephone world, hun- 
dreds of thousands of telephones—ac- 
tually or potentially competitive with the 
Bell system—in some guise or disguise, 
have been acquired by the parent com- 
pany or some subsidiary, actually or sub 
rosa, a part of the Bell system; and some 
thousands of miles of long distance lines 
have also been acquired. 

The promises of the letters seem to 
have had as little practical effect as the 
non-competition which was supposed to 
have been promised concerning the ef- 
forts of the Western Electric Co. and 
the sale of apparatus to Independent com- 
panies. 

We firmly believe that the spirit which 
actuated the letters quoted and referred 
to, the sentiments quoted from President 
Wilson, were and are entirely sincere. 

We are bound to believe that the leg- 
islation involved in the Federal Trade 
Commission law as already indicated, ap- 
proved by the President and put into ac- 
tual practice during his first administra- 
tion, will be continued in full force and 
effect in every reasonable way as to all 
the business of the land. It is an index 
of our government’s theory of the true 
way to subserve the public interests and 
that, as already stated, the whole policy 
of the laws of the land today is “Regu- 
lated Competition” rather than regulated 
monopoly. 

Work OF THE FuTURE. 


Such being the case, we are bound to 
hope that with the passing of the terri- 
ble trouble across the ocean and the 
greatly increased and arduous labors for 
our government compelled thereby, the 
same thoughtful attention, the fostering 
of enterprise and regulating of competi- 
tion will occur, wholly in the spirit al- 
ready indicated in quotations from Presi- 
dent Wilson and in the legislation intend- 
ed to interpret and strengthen the Sher- 
man act now more than 20 years the law 
of the land. 

We must assist in preventing the open- 
ing of the doors to monopoly, no matter 
how specious the arguments presented in 
favor of so-called “natural monopoly”— 
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doors of that sort once opened, for any 
pretex, can hardly be closed again. 

This important essential work must be 
done by thorough co-ordination of forces, 
organization of our interests. The United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion and the various state and district 
associations must become a unit in this 
effort as in other matters affecting the 
welfare of the interests and corporations 
they represent and the public they serve. 

If it so be that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act does not cover the ground or 
if the Clayton act does not fully include 
the telephone business—if there be any 
conflict between them—we must see that 
all those matters are cared for within the 
true spirit of President Wilson’s idea of 
“New Freedom.” 

There is ample room and great occa- 
sion for earnest labor, complete co-opera- 
tion. There are duties ahead of Inde- 
pendent telephone men and they must not 
be neglected. 


Meeting of the Southern Indiana 
Telephone Owners. 

The Southern Indiana Independent Tel- 
ephone Owners’ Association, composed of 
the various Independent telephone com- 
panies in operation south of the B. & O. 
S. W. Ry. from Seymour west to Vin- 
cennes, including the cities on that line, 
met in Huntingburg, Ind., November 21. 
The sessions were held in the K. of P. hall, 
where addresses were made and discus- 
sions had on subjects of much value and 
interest to those engaged in the telephone 
business. 

Phil Dilly, manager of the Dubois 
County Telephone Co., and a number of 
the members of this company, were the 
hosts. That they performed their duties 
well is evidenced by the genuine good 
time the visitors expressed themselves as 
having. 

Much of the forenoon was taken up 
with a sight-seeing automobile trip to 
various points of interest in the city. The 
banquet at noon, at the Ideal Hotel, was 
a happy affair for all. 

The business session opened with an 
address of welcome by City Attorney A. 
L. Gray, to which M. F. Hosea, of the In- 
dianapolis Telephone Co., responded. 

S. M. Isom, of the Mitchell Telephone 
Co., and president of the association, pre- 
sided at the meeting. In the absence of 
L. C. Griffitts, of the Seymour Mutual 
Telephone Co., who is secretary and treas- 
urer of the association, F. R. Parrett, of 
the Princeton Telephone Co., acted as 
secretary for the meeting. 

E. P. Schafer, of the Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Mfg. Co., gave an address 
on “Reasonable Telephone Rates.” This 
address was interesting on account that 
Mr. Schafer is well informed upon the 
various telephone rates throughout the 
state. 

S. M. Heller, manager of the Central 
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Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., delivered an address on 
the importance to the local telephone of 
the long distance business. Mr. Heller 
made it clear that the local company 
should co-operate with the long distance 
company in order that satisfactory long 
distance service be rendered to the public. 

He also brought out the fact that the 
long distance company should do every- 
thing in its power to further the in- 
terests of the local company. He point- 
ed out that this long distance service 
which originates at the local office makes 
a great impression upon the subscriber 
of the local company. If the long dis- 
tance service is rendered promptly to the 
subscriber it is, of course, a benefit to 
the local company, for the subscriber 
himself is pleased with the rapidity with 
which the service is rendered to him. 

E. W. Swarthout, president of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone Co., Aurora, 
spoke briefly upon the advisability of ex- 
tending Independent long distance lines 
from east to west across the southern 
part of the state. He assured the asso- 
ciation that within a reasonable time his 
company, in connection with the Sey- 
mour Home Telephone Co., would have 
constructed a No. 10 copper circuit from 
Lawrenceburg to Seymour. It was the 
desire of the companies present that this 
circuit be extended on west of Seymour. 

During his address, discussions came 
up in reference to this circuit. Through 
Mr. Hook, of the Commercial Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Olney, IIl., it was 
learned that copper is now ordered to 
be used in building a direct line from 
Princeton to Olney. This circuit, con- 
nected up with the No. 10 copper circuit 
now in operation between Huntingburg 
and Princeton, would give direct connec- 
tions over copper circuits to all points 
in Illinois and Missouri. 

Mr. Swarthout stated that it is his 
idea to interest companies between Sey- 
mour and Huntingburg who will fill in 
this gap with a No. 10 copper circuit. 
This would give a direct No. 10 copper 
circuit from Lawrenceburg through Au- 
rora to Seymour, Huntingburg and 
Princeton, to Olney, IIl. 

The next meeting, which will be the 
annual meeting of the Southern Indiana 
Telephone Owners’ Association, will be 
held at French Lick, March 13, 1917. 
All Independent telephone men operat- 
ing telephone plants in the southern part 
of Indiana are cordially invited to attend 
this meeting, as are also Independent 
manufacturers and supply dealers. 


Telephones in Life-Saving Stations. 

All stations of the life-saving service 
along the New Jersey coast are now be- 
ing connected by telephone with the wire- 
less station at Sandy Hook, in order to 
effect a prompt service in advising patrol 
crews of any calls for aid. 
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First of a Series of District Meet- 
ings Held in Texas. 

Two district meetings of the Texas 
Independent Telephone Association were 
held during the week ending November 
24. At Greenville, Texas, the association 
had a very successful meeting on Novem- 
ber 21, and an equally successful meeting 
was held in Tyler, Texas, on November 
23. These two meetings are the first of 
a series of district conventions to be held 
throughout the state, others being sched- 
uled for Temple, Brownwood and other 
cities later. 

The meeting at Greenville was con- 
vened in the assembly hall of the Cham- 
her of Commerce, at 10 a. m., with about 
4G telephone men in attendance. T. P. 
Stillwell, of Lone Oak, president of the 
Citizens Telephone Co., was selected as 
chairman, and C. B. Sullenberger, of 
Denison, as secretary. 

Judge S. A. Lindsey, president of the 
Gulf States Telephone Co., of Tyler, ad- 
dressed the meeting during the morning 
on the subject of legislation. Other talks 
were made by state association officers, 
R. B. Still, president, and E. C. Blomeyer, 
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secretary. L. S. Gardner, of Waco, gave 
an interesting talk on accounting. 

During the afternoon a question box 
was opened, in charge of J. A. Stratton, 
of Dallas, and a number of important 
topics taken up. 


The meeting at Tyler was held in the 
assembly rooms of the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club, with J. W. Ozment, of Pales- 
tine, as chairman and Ralph Soape, of 
Henderson, as secretary. Some 45 Inde- 
pendent telephone men of the district were 
in attendance, and the session was a very 
interesting one. Talks were made by 
Judge S. A. Lindsey, E. C. Blomeyer, 
R. B. Still, State Treasurer E. M. Powell, 
of Dallas, L. S. Gardner, of Waco, and 
others. 

After the close of the meeting, about 
2- of the visiting telephone men were 
taken in automobiles to the fine country 
home of Judge Lindsey, at Greenbrier, 
near Tyler, where dinner was served the 
visitors and enjoyable entertainment had 
until a late hour. Judge Lindsey’s place 
is unique in that he owns his own lake 
of 100 acres on his property. 

An account of the Temple, Texas, meet- 
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ing, held November 27, will be published 
in a later issue. 

Many new members were taken into 
the Texas state association at the district 
meetings, and _ district organizations 
formed. The Texas Independent Tele- 
phone Association has at this time more 
than twice as many members as it has 
ever had before, and is very active in its 
work. R. B. Still, general manager of 
the Gulf States Telephone Co., Tyler, is 
president; E. C. Blomeyer, secretary of 
the Texas Long Distance Telephone Co, 
Waco, is secretary, and E. M. Powell, 
manager of the Dallas Automatic Tele- 
phone Co., is treasurer. Texas expects to 
have a good delegation to the convention 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association in Chicago, next week 
Additional Toll Lines Between St. 

Croix and Danbury, Wis. 

Sixty miles of new toll lines have been 
strung by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
between St. Croix and Danbury, Wis., at 
a cost of $20,000. The new circuits con- 
nect the towns of Luck, Milton, Frederic, 
Siren, Webster and Danbury. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: U.S. Association, Chicago, Dec. 5-8; Kansas, Topeka, Dec. 19-21; 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 10-12; South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 16, 17 and 18; Min- 
nesota,St. Paul, Jan. 23-25; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; Oklahora, Oklahoma 
City, Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 22-23; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15. 


Automobile Trailer Specially De- 
signed for Telephone Use. 

The growth of the automobile trailer 
industry stands as one of the con- 
spicuous developments of the motor truck 
industry of the past two years and its 
adaptability to the telephone business has 
been proved by a number of com- 
panies in different parts of the country. 


Citing from actual use, trailer manu- 
facturers have shown how trailers have 
cut hauling costs per ton mile from 6.6 
cents to 5 cents. It has also been shown 


how a single truck has been able to han- 
dle 18 tons per day over a 56-mile trip, 
as compared with a truck equipped with 
a trailer handling 31 tons over 48 miles. 
It can be seen that the trailer has reduced 





the speed approximately 15 per cent., but 
the load carried has been nearly doubled. 

Employes of telephone companies early 
saw the possibilities of the trailer for 
adding to the efficiency of their motor 
equipment and were instrumental in the 
development of trailers for telephone use. 

In designing its convertible pole trailer, 
the Warner Mfg. Co. had the co-opera- 























Hauling Five 25-ft. Poles by Means of the Warner Convertible Automobile Trailer at a Speed up to 45 Miles an Hour. 
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tion of the employes of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. The trailer, as a result, is 
designed and built to meet the very con- 
ditions which exist in telephone work. 
By means of the Warner pole coupling 
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The tip of the pole is then fastened to 
the pole draw bar by the Warner chain 
adjustment. The chains D and D are 
locked tight around the pole by the 


Warner feed hooks E and E. 














The Warner Pole Draw Bar. 


one pole is securely locked to the trailer 
draw bar and to the pole draw bar in 
less than minutes. The pole then 
serves as an extension draw bar for the 
trailer. The Warner pole couplings pre- 
vent any lost motion between the trailer 
and the pulling car. The rest of the poles 
are fastened to the draw bar extension 
pole by Warner binding chains. 


two 


The Warner pole couplings make the 
car and the trailer a single unit. Conse- 
quently the trailer, it is stated, will stay 
on the road without whipping or side 
sway at speeds up to 40 miles an hour. 
When the last pole is delivered, the pole 
attachments are placed in the body of the 
trailer and the trailer coupled directly to 
the Warner hitch on the car. The trailer 
so attached will stay on the road at any 
speed up to 50 miles an hour and track 
perfectly in the path of the pulling car, 
according to its builder who has made 
careful tests. 

A close view of the Warner pole draw 
bar is shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. The coupling A allows for 


The feed hooks take up most of the 
slack on the chains and the Warner 
quick-acting chain tighteners, F and F, 
tighten the chains so that it is impossible 
for the pole to turn on the pole draw bar. 


- bar. 
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hind which the trailer is to be used, can 
thus be obtained, with no additional cost. 

The same coupling ball that is used on 
the Warner hitch is used on the coupling 
chain. In the illustration of the Warner 
ball chain coupling, the coupling A is 
identical with the one on the pole draw 
The Warren feed hook E is used 
to tighten this chain. As the trailer draw 
bar, J, is cushioned on the semi-elliptic 
automobile spring J, there is a constant 
tension on the pole chain. 

This construction in conjunction with 
the Warner side springs floats the trailer 
body in relation to the trailer wheels. 
Consequently, practically all the shocks 
are absorbed by the springs, and are not 
communicated to the trailer body nor to 
the automobile. 

The pole is anchored to the rear of the 
trailer by a Warner pole chain. Two 
Warner binding chains are used to tie 
the load when more than one pole is 
carried. 

The Warner convertible pole trailer is 
equipped with 30 in. by 3 in. pneumatic 
tires and has chrome vanadium steel 














The Warner Pole Trailer Used as a High Speed Delivery Trailer. 


On the chain tighteners, the lever G is 
screwed up against the 
spring, H, so that a constant tension is 
D and D, which pass 


compression 


on the chains, 














The Warner Ball Chain Coupling. 


every position of the car and trailer and 
is said to lock positively in a moment’s 
time. It is noiseless, safe and secure. The 
Warner pole draw bar B is coupled to the 
Warner hitch, C, which is on the car. 


around the pole, thus securely fastening 
the pole at its car end. 

The Warner hitches are made in three 
different types as shown in the illustra- 
tions. The proper hitch for the car be- 


axles, and ball bearings. The wheels 
and bearings are the same size and 
type as those used on the Ford car 
and are interchangeable with Ford front 
wheels and bearings. The inside dimen- 
sions of the body are 68 ins. by 48 ins. 
and the trailer has a carrying capacity of 
1,250 Ibs. 

The company states that by actual test, 
working at ordinary speed, it takes 10 
seconds to attach the pole draw bar to 
the hitch on the car. It takes 20 seconds 
to lift a pole into the trailer and bal- 
ance it on the trailer; 20 seconds to ad- 
just and tighten the chain D and D; 20 
seconds to adjust and tighten the ball 
coupling chain, and 15 seconds to adjust 
and tighten the pole chain at the rear end 
of the trailer. 

The total time required for attaching 
the first pole is one minute and 25 sec- 
onds. 

Loading four additional poles requires 
two minutes’ time, while both binding 
chains around the poles are tightened 
in 40 seconds. The 25-ft. poles used in 
this test were placed 10 feet to one side 
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of the trailer before commencing opera- 
tions. The total time required to load 
five 25-ft. poles was less than five min- 
utes, with two men working. The speed 
of the load was as high as 40 miles an 
hour. 

The following letter was received by 
the Warner Mfg. Co., from the plant su- 
perintendent of the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co., after witnessing a test of the 1,500 
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of these trailers, and plan on making 
further tests when it arrives.” 

By simply detaching the pole coupling 
the Warner trailer can be used for trans- 
porting workmen, construction materials, 
supplies, etc., to the scenes of opera- 
tion. 

In addition to this 
trailer, the Warner Mfg. 
loit, Wis., manufactures 


convertible pole 
Co., of Be- 
trailers in a 

















Three Different Types of Warner Hitches. 


lb. Warner trailer in hauling a load of 
poles: 

“Last Wednesday, accompanied by F. 
B. Mayer, Milwaukee district plant chief, 
I witnessed a test of your 1,500-Ib. trailer 
for use with Ford automobiles. This 
test consisted of loading the trailer with 
approximately 1,500 pounds of poles and 
hauling them to Rockton and back at a 
speed of approximately 20 miles an hour 
over comparatively rough roads. The 
poles did not move on the trailer, nor 
was there any perceptible jar noticed in 
the automobile to which the trailer was 
attached. 

“It is Our opinion that the method of 
attachment of the trailer to the automo- 
bile and the method of binding the poles 
to the trailer solves the question and is 
satisfactory. 

“The different problems have been 
worked out with the assistance of our 
3eloit exchange employes and there is 
no question but the trailer in its present 
form will be perfectly satisfactory for 
telephone work. <A large number of 
small telephone companies have  pur- 
chased automobiles for use in their work 
on account of the increased difficulties in 
getting the proper livery. 

“The trailer attached to these auto- 
mobiles will permit these companies to 
haul poles, cross arms, wire and other 
construction material in much less time 
and at much less expense than with the 
use of horses and should prove to be an 
excellent investment. The same is true 
at our own exchanges located in different 
cities and towns in the state. The field, 


therefore, for the use of these trailers 
is very large. 

“We have ordered, as you know, one 
wide range of body style and frame 


lengths available for handling any ma- 
terial, with a capacity from 1,250 lbs. to 
10 tons. Further particulars will be 
promptly furnished upon request. 





Specialists in Telephone Auditing, 
Costs and Rates. 

The work of the valuation engineer in 

connection with rate cases before public 

utility commissions is well known. From 

















W. C. Reyer. 


the beginning of modern regulation great 
stress has been ‘placed upon estimates 
of value by appraisal engineers. There 
has been a tendency to underestimate 
the importance of accounting and statis- 
tical work in rate reviews, due to some 
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extent to the fact that accountants did 
not specialize in public utility cases as 
had been done by engineers. 

In most utility rate cases the presen- 
tation of accurate information as to the 
cost of service is fully as important as 

















Geo. C. Mathews. 


a careful valuation, and the furnishing 
of such information is properly the task 
of the public accountant. 

With this in mind, Andersen, De Lany 
& Co., certified public accountants, with 
offices in the Harris Trust Building, 
Chicago, have built up an organization 
which enables them to be of service in 
the presentation of rate cases. Wm. C. 
Reyer, who was formerly telephone ac- 
countant for the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin, has been with the firm for 
about a year, and Geo. C. Mathews, for 
four years in charge of the utility rate 
department of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, has recently become connected with 
this firm. 

The work which this organization is 
prepared to handle in telephone cases in- 
cludes, in addition to auditing the ac- 
counts, the preparation of data bearing 
upon the fair value, the rate of return 
required and the cost of each class of 
service and assistance in the presenta- 
tion of such information before com- 
missions. 


New Automobile Trailer Just 
Placed on Market. 

A new type of automobile trailer has 
recently been put out by the Miami Trailer 
Co., of Troy, Ohio. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, it is more es- 
pecially adapted for the hauling of larger 
pieces used in construction work. The 
tires of the trailer are two-in. solid rub- 
ber, of the truck type. The wheels are of 
the artillery type, 32 ins. in diameter, 
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equipped with Timken roller bearings. 

This new trailer has a special shock 
absorbing drawbar and has a short-turn 
specially designed gear. 


The body of the 
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Artificial Cable for Testing Trans- 
mission Losses. 

The accompanying illustration shows 

a new telephone instrument designed by 











New Miami Automobile Trailer. 


trailer is 132 ins. long, by 42 ins. wide, and 
has six stakes at each side and two at 
each end. The entire body is made of 
Ohio oak, black striped and varnished. 
Further particulars will be promptly fur- 
nished by the Miami Trailer Co., upon 
request. 


F. R. Parker Back from Trip to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Frederick R. Parker, patent attorney, 
telephone engineer and inventor, re- 
turned to Chicago a few weeks ago from 
the Pacific coast, where he spent sev- 
eral months sightseeing with his family. 
The Parker party visited the far North- 
west, the Canadian Rockies, the coast 
states to the Mexican line, the San 
Diego fair, Old Mexico, Utah and Colo- 
rado, covering a distance of 8,000 miles. 

Mr. Parker is again located in Chicago, 


the Thompson-Levering Co., of Phila- 
delphia, which will enable any wire chief 
to make efficient transmission tests. 
This new cable will possess all the char- 
acteristics of the old set excepting that 
it has not quite the high degree of ac- 
curacy as is procured by the more ex- 
pensive instruments. 

Whereas the standard instruments 
have one-fifth of one per cent. on re- 
sistances and one-half of one per cent. 
on condensers, the new cable will have 
one-fourth of one per cent. on resist- 
ances and one per cent. on condensers. 
It is subdivided in the same manner so 
that the operator can get 1 to 32 mile 
steps in one mile step intervals. Ev- 
erything is neatly concealed underneath 
in the new cable set and it has been 
greatly simplified. 

One of the largest Independent tele- 





where he is busily engaged in 
grinding out “Patents That Pay.” 
He has been very successful with 
patents and says he is now go- 
ing to spend most of his time on 
his own inventions. He has many 
new things under way and will 
be busily engaged in development 
work and prosecuting patent ap- 
plications covering his ideas. He 
informs TELEPHONY that he has 
developed an entirely new switch- 
board protector which is free 
from all patents of others and 
which has some 16 or more 
new features. He claims this 
protector to be a great advance- 
ment in the protector art. 

Although very enthusiastic 
about the West, Mr. Parker is 
glad to get back to Chicago and 
his work. 

Mr. Parker expects to be in 
attendance at the convention of 
the United States Independent 








STANDARD 32 MILE 
ARTIFICIAL CABLE 








Telephone Association next week. jew Thompson-Levering 38-Mile Artificial Cable. 
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phone companies, the manufacturer 
states, has used this new cable set for 
an entire year with thoroughly satisfac- 
tory results. 

The new bulletin is now on the press 
which is descriptive of this set and it 
will be found very comprehensive, in- 
formative as well as authoritative. The 
new cable will have a catalog number of 
CI-320. Copy of this bulletin will be 
sent to interested telephone companies 
upon request by specifying Bulletin 
K-1916. 


Paragraphs. 

THe Correy System & Aupir Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., is installing its ac- 
counting system for the Carroll County 
Telephone Co., at Delphi, Ind. 

TEMPLETON, KENLY & Co., of Chicago, 
will exhibit their Simplex pole jack at 
the national convention next week. 


Something New—The Stewart De- 
tecto-Meter. 

The Stewart Detecto-Meter, which is 
shown in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations, is said to be an instrument of a 
thousand uses. It is portable and weighs 
four Ibs. without the battery, operating 
with one dry cell. It is new, having been 
originated within the last year, and this 
will be its first appearance at a national 
convention. 

It is a combination portable 150-volt 
voltmeter, battery tester, and direct-read- 
ing resistance meter. It is claimed that 
it will test a battery without short-circuit- 
ing and injuring it; read voltages up to 
150 volts; and show direct on the scale 

















The Stewart Detecto-Meter. 


the resistance of anything connected to 
its terminals. 

The manufacturers state that the De- 
tecto-Meter can be used for checking 
transmitters, ringer coils, receivers, induc- 
tion coils, drop coils, and in fact any part 
of a telephone plant. It is said that it 
saves many times its cost in locating trou- 
ble that could not be located otherwise. 
As it operates on a low voltage, it is 
claimed to be the best instrument known 
for locating bad joints and for checking 
the conductivity of telephone lines. The 
whole line or any section of the line down 
to one span can be tested at one time. 
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This photograph shows an Open-Tank Treating Plant. 
(Courtesy of Lindsley Bros., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
W E have made it possible for every 
telephone company to creosote 
its own poles. 


We have devised a refined coal-tar 
creosote oil which anybody can use by 
brush or open-tank treatment any- 
where. 


This creosote we call CARBOSOTA 
—Grade-One Liquid Creosote Oil. 


The practical advantages of CARBO- 
SOTA CREOSOTE are: 


—it is liquid at ordinary temperature. Crude 
commercial creosote is apt to crystallize. 
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—it is free from water. Crude creosote is 


not. 


—it has superior penetration. An impor- 
tant matter where no pressure can be used. 


—it is permanent, non-volatile, insoluble in 
water, and will not leach from the wood. 


—it is usable with brush or open-tank treatment. 
The brush treatment is the only method avail- 
able under ordinary field conditions. 

—it requires no special or complicated appar- 
atus. Ordinary creosote really requires a closed 
cylinder and pressure. 

These items make all the difference between put- 
ting the great economies of creosoting beyond 
your reach and bringing them within your easy 
grasp. 

CARBOSOTA makes creosoted poles as available 
to the little line in the woods as to the great 
systems. 


Booklets regarding the CARBOSOTA treatment on request. 





Since we introduced Grade-One Liquid Creosote 
Oil numerous imitations have appeared on the 
market. For ease of identification, therefore, 
we have decided to change the name of this 





Special Notice Regarding Change in Name 


product and hereafter it will be known as BAR- 
RETT’S CARBOSOTA—Grade-One Liquid Cre- 
osote Oil. 











New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit * Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 
The Paterson Manufacturing Company, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
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This saves taking down the wire to ex- 
amine the joints. 

Stewart Bros. have designed a test cab- 
inet that shows the resistance to trouble 
direct in ohms on the scale. This makes 

















The Stewart Cable Tester. 


location of trouble easy even for parties 
not having the advantage of a technical 
education. The troubleman wants to 
know how many ohms to the trouble and 
not the voltage reading. 

The meter is provided with a special 
adjuster which it is said makes the read- 
ing regardless of the change in voltage. 
The resistance to the trouble is read di- 
rect on the scale the same as volts are 

















Stewart Direct Reading Test Cabinet. 


read on a voltmeter scale. The cabinet 
can be used to measure resistances, drop 
coils, ringer coils, receivers, etc. 

Since the last national convention an 
improvement has been made on the ex- 
ploring coil of the Stewart cable tester 
which is said to double its efficiency and 
usefulness. 

All of the Stewart Bros.’ specialties will 
be on exhibition at the convention next 
week and their good points explained to 
au interested. 


The Value of Old Dry Batteries 
from Telephone Sets. 

It is a curious fact that a dry battery 
when it has delivered its electrical energy 
becomes of little or no market value, even 
though the materials which were orig- 
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inally present are still there. The mate- 
rials originally costing 10 cents or more 
are by the invisible passage of electric 
current transformed into a component of 
ashheaps and land filling. Fifty millions 
of No. 6 cells annually, representing an 
cutlay of five millions of dollars for zinc, 
carbon, manganese, sal ammoniac and zinc 
chloride, indicate something of the mag- 
nitude of the old battery problem. 

While all of the chemical elements 
originally in the dry cell are still there 
after finishing its service usefulness, cer- 
tain changes have been brought about by 
the discharge of the current. A half or 
more of the zinc has been corroded, form- 
ing zinc chloride. Some of the ammo- 
nium chloride has been decomposed, 
forming with the zinc chloride a _ basic 
salt, the crystals of which remain in the 
cell. 

The manganese dioxide, the depolariz- 
ing agent, has been reduced in small part 
te a lower oxide. The central carbon 
rod is not changed, nor are the carbon 
fiour and the graphite used as a filling 
material. The brass terminals are intact 
except for occasional corrosion. The car- 
ton or outside covering is damaged. 

The question has been raised repeat- 
edly by large users of dry cells—why is 
there not a salvage value to these mate- 
rials? 

It is reported, and it is probably true, 
that in Germany and other European 
countries, the materials in old dry cells 
are being salvaged—various patents hav- 
ing been granted on recovery methods. 

Numerous attempts have likewise been 
made in this country to develop proc- 
esses for recovering old cell materials, 
hut these have until recently met with 
little success. 

When the price of spelter climbed to 
20 cents a few months ago, many bat- 
tery users throughout the country at- 
tempted to remove the zinc casing from 
old cells on account of the high market 
value of scrap zinc. While this could be 
done with some profit at the high prices, 
under present conditions and especially 
under normal conditions, the cost of la- 
bor in removing the old zinc would not 
be paid for by the value of the zinc re- 
covered. 

On an average of 1,000 old cells the 
total amount of metallic zinc recoverable 
is in the neighborhood of 100 pounds. 
The value of this zinc is certainly not 
enough to pay for the labor of removal 
and leave any margin to cover the cost 
of collection and handling. 

The suggestion is made recurrently 
with great regularity, that old batteries 
can be rejuvenated by various expedients, 
such as charging them in the same way 
that a storage battery is charged, by drill- 
ing holes through the seal and pouring in 
new electrolyte, etc. 
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The recuperation of old batteries, how- 
ever, is absolutely impractical and cannot 
be worked out satisfactorily. The zinc 
has been corroded and there is no process 
known for restoring it to its original 
condition. The introduction of a new 
ejectrolyte is of little value because of 
the presence of corrosion products which 
clog up the cell and make it inactive. 

The only way in which the materials 
can have a value is by mechanical and 
chemical separation of the ingredients, or 
iti fact, using the old cells as an ore or 
raw material for the manufacture of 
finished products. 

Some years ago, before the 
started, the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, 
of Madison, Wis., which have been in- 
terested for many years in dry battery 
manufacture, undertook an investigation 
of this problem. 


war 


One of the difficulties early encountered 
was the collection of old cells in suffi- 
cient quantity to warrant a large scale 
cperation. Numerous chemical difficulties 
were likewise encountered, but through 
continued efforts, and the securing of 
special junk rates from the railroads, a 
business of respectable proportions has 
been developed in the manufacture of 
chemical products from old batteries. 

Among the products marketed or avail- 
able for disposal, are spelter, zinc dust, 
soldering and galvanizing salts, wood 
preservative materials, foundry facings, 
manganese sulphate, hydrate and chloride, 
ove. 


The manganese dioxide, after chemical 
purification and elimination of reduced 
oxides, furnished a high-grade material! 
for battery manufacture—better, indeed, 
than the original ore which is universally 
used as mined, without purification. 

As every battery user knows, the pre- 
vailing war conditions have resulted in a 
large increase in the cost of dry cells 
This indicates a scarcity of materials and 
there is a general impression that the 
quality of dry cells has deteriorated ma- 
terially, due to the substitution by the 
various manufacturers of lower grade 
materials. 


In the recovery plant of the Burgess 
Laboratories, where thousands of cells 
of all of the different types on the mar- 
ket are received monthly, an exceptional 
epportunity is provided for observing the 
kinds of materials at present employed. 
Likewise, in the battery manufacturing 
department and in the testing laboratories 
the efficiencies of dry cells are under con 
tinual observation. 

The general conclusions which are 
drawn from these sources are that ther¢ 
has been no marked reduction in the qua'- 
ity of dry cells. There has been a sub- 
stitution of various grades of domestic 
manganese for the former Russian ma- 
terial. Manufacturers have been forced 
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a 
Capacity 1250 lbs. 


Pole Lengths 
up to 50 ft. 


Pulling Power 
Ford or any auto 


Speed up to 
40 miles per hour 
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Telephone 
Telegraph 
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AUTO TRALER 


is especially constructed for 
use in the telephone field 


Power 


Companies 
ee eee ee SS 


In designing the Warner Convertible Pole Trailer we had the co-operation of em- 


ployes of the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 


the very conditions which exist in telephone work. 


By means of the Warner Pole Coup- 
ling, one pole is securely locked to 
the Trailer, Draw Bar and to the 
Pole Draw Bar in less than two min- 
utes. The pole then serves as an ex- 
tension draw bar for the trailer. The 
Warner Pole Couplings prevent any 
lost motion between the Trailer and 
the pulling card. The rest of the 
poles are fastened to the Draw Bar 


extension pole by Warner Binding 
Chains. 

The Warner Pole Couplings make the 
Car and the auto trailer a single unit. 
Consequently the Warner Pole 
Trailer will stay on the road with- 
out whipping or side sway at speeds 
up to forty miles an hour. When 
the last pole is delivered, the Pole 
Attachments are placed in the body 


It is designed and built to meet 


of the trailer and the trailer coupled 
directly to the Warner Hitch on the 
car. The trailer so attached will 
stay on the road at any speed up to 
fifty miles an hour, and track per- 
fectly in the path of the pulling car. 
When used as a high speed Delivery 
Trailer, the Warner Convertible Pole 
Trailer will carry men, cross arms, 
wire, tools, freight. 


This Pole Trailer is built particularly for use behind the smaller telephone com- 
panies and branches of the large telephone companies, but is equally useful 
behind any heavier automobile or behind either a heavy duty or light service truck. 





Send Today for Illustrated Folder 





| 





30x3 in. Pneumatic Tires. 


Cones. 


The wheels and bearings are the 





Warner Noiseless End Gate Locks. 
Warner Hitch for any type of Car. 


Warner Adjustable Steel Draw Bar 
for leveling Body. 

Warner Ball Chain Coupling. 

Warner Pole Draw Bar, with 
Warner Feed Hooks and Warner 


_ Quick-Acting Chaig Tighteners. 
"wo Warner Binding Chains. 





&: BELOIT, WIS. 





. same size and type as those 
Chrome Vanadium Steel Axle. hos P E C IF] C A | IO N S used on the Ford Car, and are 
Ball Bearings with Cups and haus ant Gouean sone eaai 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT CONVENTION 
ROOM 1737 HOTEL LASALLE 


Warner Manufacturing Co. | __ sia Sever or Bock'eoiter Bea 
. a ee 


Inside dimensions of body, 
68x43 in, 


Sides, 12 in. with 8 in. Flare 
Boards. 


Capacity, 1250 pounds. 


Price Completely Equipped $125.00 


A 1500-lb. Capacity with 30x3% 
in. Tires, Demountable Rims 
and Bower or Bock Roller Bear- 








$150.00. 
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by necessity to carry on investigative work 
for the maintenance of the quality of 
their product, in spite of the lack of ma- 
terials to which they had been accus- 
tomed. 

While zinc has been the source of much 
trouble on account of high price, the quan- 
tity and quality available have been ade- 
quate. Manganese dioxide has been the 
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greatest matter of concern as the only 
source of supply of pure material has 
come from Russia. The material most 
generally used at the present time is se- 
cured from Brazil. 

The G. F. Burgess Laboratories through 
extensive exploratory work in the West, 
have jocated and are operating a man- 
ganese deposit. This furnishes a material 
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equal to that formerly secured from Rus- 
sia, having a content of iron of less than 
1 per cent. and an absence of other harm- 
ful impurities. 

The Burgess Laboratories will be glad 
to discuss the subject of the disposal of 
old cells with companies interested. It is 
probable that such a discussion will re- 
sult in mutual benefit. 


Speeding Up Work with G-V Trucks 


Adaptability of the Electric Motor Truck in Telephone and Electric Light 
Construction Work—Setting Poles and Laying Underground Cable with 
the Aid of a General Vehicle Electric Truck 


The waste in time and labor—and la- 
bor costs more than it ever did just now 
—in city haulage was never greater than 
at the present time. Motor trucks have 
helped and facilitated this condition 
greatly, but in the past two years con- 
gestion and street traffic delays have in- 
creased more rapidly. 

To keep apace with this condition, the 
G-V electric truck was devised for city 
work and how successful and adaptable 
to motorizing city work it has proven is 
exemplified by its record of use. Now 
it is employed by numerous leading gas, 
electric light and telephone companies be- 
sides in many diversified lines of busi- 
ness. More than 44 large firms are now 
using 2,500 G-V electrics. Practically 
every fourth motor truck in New York, 
it is said, is a G-V electric. 

The design, construction and operating 
characteristics peculiarly make the elec- 
tric truck an efficient remedy for haul- 
age in congested city work. Its driving 
parts revolve, so starting and stopping 





























G-V Truck Used by the Edison Company in Underground Cable Work. 


have little wearing effect upon them. 
Furthermore, it “gets away” quickly 


Setting a Pole in City Street with the Aid of the G-V Truck. 


from rest and is easily handled in heavy 
traffic. 

The United Electric Light Co. of 
Springfield, Mass., after four years’ ex- 
perience, has built what is said to be the 
finest plant of its size in America for its 
fleet of electric trucks. 

Operating in a 10-mile radius from 
Court square and in an area of approxi- 
mately 300 square miles of territory, the 
United Electric Light Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., has for its own purposes erected 
and equipped a service station that is 
probably unequalled in any city of like 
population in America, having facilities 
for more than double the equipment now 
in use. Nearly four months ago the 
company disposed of the last of its 
horses, and it now uses 15 electric wag- 
ons and trucks and an electric runabout 
Actual saving in practically every wor! 
caused the company to authorize the 
building of what now seems probable wil! 
suffice for all requirements for at least 2 
decade. 

The United Electric Light Co. serves 
a population of approximately 125,000, o! 
which 110,000 is in the city and the re- 
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MONARCH 


STANDARDIZED TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 


IN QPERATION 


Room 1711 
Hotel La Salle 


A Common Battery P. B. X. Board (New Type Cabinet) 
A Common Battery Cordless P. B. X. 

A Universal Convertible Switchboard 

A Desk Type Magneto Switchboard 

Monarch Wire Chief’s Test Unit 

Fire Alarm Key (Ring 10 or 20 Firemen at one time) 
Intercommunicating Systems 

Direct Current Selective Ringing System 

The Monarch Handy Desk Stand 

Magneto Wall and Desk Sets 

Common Battery Wall and Desk Sets 





RPS PIPE ER ERE I PRES 


We Invite You to Come In and Thoroughly 
Test All Apparatus Built Under the 


“Monarch for Service’”’ Plan 


(Monarch has exhibited at every National Convention since 1901) 





Monarch Telephone Mig. Company 


Factory and General Offices 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Tel. Electric Co., Houston, Texas Corwin-Abrams Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Electric Supply Co., New Orleans, La. F. M. Coker, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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mainder in the towns of West Spring- 
field, Mass., and Longmeadow, R. I. Its 
service extends to the Connecticut line 
at the south, to the Ludlow line at the 
east, to the Chicopee and Holyoke lines 
at the north and the Westfield and the 


Holyoke lines at the west. The com- 
pany now has 75 miles of underground 
construction. 

What is referred to as the service de- 
partment is known to the company as 
the “distribution” and includes both con- 
struction and maintenance. These are 
under the supervision of W. H. Bolewine, 
the superintendent of distribution. Pre- 
vious to the middle of August the service 
station was located close to the Connecti- 
cut river in a building in the group of 
structures that compose the lighting 
plant. 

This was convenient to the plant but ii 
was at one of the lowest points of the 
city and was between a railroad track 
and the Frequently much time 
was lost because of blocked crossings, all 


of the haulage was for a considerable 


river. 


distance up grades and the pole yard was 
All of the construction 
material was drawn to the station and 
from that point distributed when needed. 
Originally horses were used for haulage, 
and much time of the men and the teams 
was required in going to and from the 
station and to the work and all of the 
cable was drawn a mile and a half from 


two miles away. 
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ment is especially interesting. The base- 
ment is the full length, 30 feet of the 
north end containing the two boiler heat- 
ing plant, with the coal pocket in the 


northwest corner. The remainder of the 
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The loading platform is the height o 
the average vehicle body above th 
garage floor and is level with the plat 
form outside. The platform is 10 f 
in width and is unobstructed. At either 
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One of the Heavy-Duty G-V Trucks Used by the United Electric Light Co. 


basement is given over to the storage of 
reels of cable, the largest of which will 
weigh from 3 to 3% tons. Stairs at 
either end of the basement afford access 
to the floors above. 

The first floor is the garage, but a part 


OPERATED 
. 


ELECTR iciTy 


Construction Gang of Electric Light Company Setting Poles with G-V Truck. 


the railroad freight station. Besides its 
own equipment the company hired horse 
trucks as were needed for the freightage. 
service station has some novel 

and facilities. The arrange- 


This 
features 





of this is taken up by the loading plat- 
form. There are wide entrances at either 
end of the building for the vehicles, with 
doors close to the stairs of the upper 
floors. 





end of the platform is a six-ton elevator. 
The six doors in the wall dividing the 
platform are of the lifting type that fold 
against the ceiling. These are well bal- 
anced and are raised or lowered by wind- 
lasses. Any of the doors may be opened 
or closed in about 30 seconds. The east 
or right side of the main floor, between 
the washstand and the series of small 
rooms, is devoted to the storage of 16 
wagons and trucks. 

The plan is to eventually use the space 
at the other side, in front of the loading 
platform, for similar storage, there being 
room for 18 machines without conges- 
tion. With both storage spaces filled, 
this would allow the use of the central 
section of the garage floor without ob- 
struction. Were this section utilized the 
garage could, without crowding, store at 
least 50 machines. 


The economy of the loading platform is 
obvious. Any reel of cable in the base- 
ment can be rolled to an elevator, raised 
to the loading platform, placed in a car 
or on a truck, or heavy stock or trans- 
formers can be brought from the upper 
floors with little labor and in quick time. 
The cars can be unloaded either to the 
elevators or the trucks, or loads trans- 
ferred from the trucks to the cars under 
shelter, and the labor and time minim- 
ized; the freight haulage is unnecessary. 

The material for any work can be se- 
lected and no time lost; the stock being 
so located that the least handling is «ert- 
tain. The freights taken out are heaviest 
and the loads carried returning are =in- 
imum. The possibility of congestio:: is 
guarded against by having the machines 
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EOL Small Set Back 


Counters 


for 


Telephone Switchboards 


Indispensable 
for Making 


One Turn of 
the Knob 
Resets to Zero 





One-half Size 


As it is desirable that telephone exchanges learn 
periodically the comparative amount of work per- 
formed daily by the operators as well as the total 
number of calls answered daily, this counter is al- 
most indispensable to an up-to-date exchange. 


Write for Catalog which Gives a 
Complete Description 


The Veeder Mfg. Co. 


11 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 


Cyclometers for Bicycles and Motorcycles, Odometers for 

Automobiles and Horse Drawn Vehicies, Counters for Prac- 

tically Every Possible Purpose, Tachometers, Tachodometers, 
and Fine Die Castings. 
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Rebuilt Bargains 


KELLOGG golden oak finish, 150-line capacity mag- 
neto switchboard, fully equipped with 130 No. 3-A, 
10 ohm series, and 20 No. 3-C, 1000 ohm bridging, 
self-restoring combined line drops and jacks, and 
the following operator’s equipment: 15 pairs of 
plugs and cords, 15 listening and double ringing 
keys, 15 single supervision ring off drops, power 
and hand generator switch key, hand generator, 
operator’s suspended type transmitter, head band 
receiver and complete night bell equipment, also 
15 feet of full capacity line cable from base of 
DE db ndbesn Oeweeee Runa St is Desesboenemaceesad $275.00 
KELLOGG boards with equipment as above, equipped 
with 8 order wire keys and 30 flash light transfer 
GE. wicbsceeeaeubrre ee Race eee eee oh b es esate 300.00 


For complete list of standard apparatus refer to 
our REBUILT BARGAIN BULLETIN No. 6 (Free 
on Request). Stock received since Bulletin was 
published shown in our TELEPHONY ads. 


Rebuilt Telephone Equipment Company 
2127-2129 West 21st Street Chicago, IIl, 











Edmund Land 
69 Buhl Block Detroit, Mich. 








Telephone Engineering. Plans, Construction and 
Supervision. Appraisals, Estimates and Reports. 





Hot Galvanized Pole Line Hardware 
M.LANZ&SON- ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 








For Your Office 


You want filing equipment that is strong, 
that is mechanically efficient, that is adapt- 
able to your particular needs—as well as 





economical in space. 


Shaw-Walker Files 


‘*‘BUILT LIKE A 
SKYSCRAPER’’ 


will give you 100 years of filing satisfaction. 


Strength without limit insured by channel 
steel construction and electric spot welding. 


Drawers run smooth and silent on big Vol- 
untary Slides equipped with Timken 


bearings. 


Adaptability and Variety — Shaw-Walker 
line includes steel files, wood files, file desks 
and filing supplies for every purpose. 


As for economy, Shaw-Walker engineering 
principles combine maximum capacity with 
minimum floor space. 


Let us send you free our 120 page 
booklet about steel files, wood files 
and filing supplies. 


Shaw-Walker Co. 


5912 Western Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

















A glass full of water 
riding in and out, 
shows the smooth 
action of the be 





The Convention Displays advertised in 
this issue are well worth visiting. 








water would spill. 
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used for underground construction load- 
ed beginning at 7:30 mornings, and the 
trucks worked by the overhead construc- 
tion gangs beginning at 8 o’clock. The 
day men are generally through their reg- 
ular work eight hours later. 

The two five-ton General Vehicle 
trucks, equipped with electric winches, 
are used by the underground gang; the 
three two-ton General Vehicle trucks are 
worked by the force doing aerial work; 
the two-ton Detroit wagons are used for 
cable splicing; one 1,000-lb. Walker wag- 
en and two 1,000-lb. Detroit wagons are 
used days, one machine by the trouble- 
men and the other two for the meter 
and lamp department, and four 1,000-lb. 
Detroit wagons are used for trimming 
and inspecting, first by the trimmers and 
later by the night inspectors. The run- 
about is used by the assistant manager 
and is frequently at the office at 73 State 
street the greater part of each day. 

Relative to the work done by the ma- 
chines: The greatest mileage recorded 
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Rear View cf G-V Electric Truck. 


other 1,000-lb. wagons will average 35 
miles daily, except Sundays and holidays. 
The 2,000-lb. wagon will average 15 
miles daily with a maximum mileage 
of 40; the two-ton trucks will average 20 
miles, with a maximum mileage of 49, 
and the five-ton trucks will average 15 
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that will carry four 35-ft. poles, but a 
five-ton truck can be loaded with 12 such 
poles. During the past season the car- 
bon arc lamps in a considerable section 
of the city were replaced with magnetite 
lamps, this requiring considerable work, 
and a large number of new poles were 
set. 

The accompanying 
convey a definite idea as to the applica- 
bility of G-V trucks for telephone, elec- 
tric light and other work. The type of 
truck used by the United Electric Co.,, 
shown in the also con- 
tains specific equipment which could be 
efficiently utilized by telephone companies. 
The Worcester Electric Light Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., makes good use of its G-V 
trucks for line installation work. There 
are G-V trucks for pole setting, cable 
pulling, line construction and repair work. 
In other words, when some of the Edi- 
son companies and others like the N. Y. 
& Q. Electric Light & Power Co. consid- 
ered the purchase and adoption of elec- 


illustrations will 


illustrations, 


~s 











Hauling a Pole by Means of a Trailer Attached to G-V Electric Truck. 


for any one day is 53, made by a 1,000-Ib. 
wagon. The wagons used for trimming 
and inspecting average 40 miles a day, 
seven days in the week, the city being 
covered twice each night. The three 


miles, with maximum mileage of 40. The 
runabout is driven about 25 miles daily, 
except Sundays. 

The trucks are used for all kinds of 
work. Poles are hauled with a trailer 


tric trucks, there was a G-V especially 
created to suit and fulfill the peculiar 
service conditions imposed by the char- 
acter of territory and business which 
they represented. 


Record of Telephone Patents 


1,202,281. October 24, 1916; filed June 
28, 1915. Macuine SwitcHInG TELE- 
PHONE EXCHANGE System; C. L. Good- 
rum, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. The feature of this auto- 
matic system is a side switch for con- 
trolling the selector. The latter has fixed 
and movable terminals, including test 
terminals and a motor magnet. The side 


switch is provided with a magnet and a 
contact which is closed as the magnet is 
de-energized. A circuit for the selector 
motor magnet includes the test terminals 


of the selector and the contact of the 
side switch magnet. 


1,202,367. October 24, 1916; filed No- 
vember 19, 1914. Rervertinc Busy TEstT 
FOR TELEPHONE SystEeMs; H. D. Currier, 
Chicago, assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. In this system a 
test relay has its winding connected in 
common with the calling terminal of each 
of the cord circuits and test tone appar- 
atus is connected to one of a pair of nor- 
mally-open contacts on the test relay. A 


switching relay for each of the calling 
ends of the cord circuit is operable upon 
connection of the ends with telephone 
lines. Connections extend from the other 
one of the pair of contacts on the test 


relay to normally-closed contacts or each 
of the switching relays, while other con- 
nections extend from these contacts 1 


the corresponding answering terminal. 
1,202,446. October 24, 1916; filed Feb- 
ruary 22, 1915. ELECTROMAGNET DEVICE; 
[im 2 Speed, West New Brighton, New 
York; assigned to Western Electric © 
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ANDERSEN, De LANY & CO. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
Audits, Rate Investigations, Preparation of Cases before Public Utility Commissions 


WM. C. REYER, formerly accountant for Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, in charge of Telephone Accounting. 
GEO. C. MATHEWS, formerly head of the public utility rate department of the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, in charge of rate cases. 
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“M ANSBRIDGE” 

Why Sell to Us? TYPE, TELEPHONE 

Because we pay the highest prices for Obsolete CONDENSERS 
Telephone Equipment and Scrap Platinum. embody all the essentials of long life 
The Mutual Smelting & Refining Co. eacTEnt SPECIALTY CO. 


114 No. Front Street - - - COLUMBUS, OHIO Cresco, Iowa 


’ The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 


PROTECTION FROM INJURY: The point where the two leaves 
of the FOLDING DOOR meet is of such design as to prevent any 
possible chance of injuring the fingers. This feature makes the 
FOLDING DOOR booth a practical proposition. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 























DISTRIBUTORS 
Western Elecite Company 
Q Houses in all principal cities a 

















Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 
The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 


Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 
telephone men of the country. 


Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CoO., 


Muncie, Ind. 


‘INSULATE’ 


Receiver Cases, 
Mouthpieces, 
Knobs, 

Switch Bases, 
Inter-Connection 
Blocks, etc. 





















STANDARD Telephone Cables 


stand for over 30 years of successful experience 
in the manufacture and installation of electric 
cables. They represent the greatest advancement 
in the art of manufacturing telephone cables. Our 
engineering experience is at your service. 

Write our nearest office for *‘Pointers on Tele- 
phone Cable Specifications.” 


Standard Underground Cable Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
New York San Francisco St. Louis 
For Canada: Standard Underground Cable Co. 
of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

























SPECIALTIES TO ORDER 
“Hi Heet” for Autocars, etc. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO. 
1009-15 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The magnet system of this electromag- 
netic device is adapted to be energized 
by an alternating current, and the arma- 
ture controlled by it oscillates substan- 
tially synchronously with the wave of the 
alternating current which energizes the 
magnet system. A second device which 
includes an armature suspended between 
the pole pieces of an electromagnet and 
in operative relation thereto, has its elec- 
tromagnet energized by an alternating 
current of the same frequency as that 
which energizes the first-mentioned mag- 
net system. A flexible member connects 
the two armatures and is given a torque 
which is first opposed by the electromag- 
net acting upon the second-mentioned 
armature and at a certain point aided by 
the electromagnet. At this point the 
movement of the second armature he- 
tween its associated pole pieces is accom- 
plished in a vigorous positive manner 
sufficient to ring the associated gongs. 
1,202,555. October 24, 1916; filed Oc- 
tober 4, 1911. Cope-RinciInc TELEPHONE 
System; T. G. Martin, Chicago; as- 
signed to Automatic Electric Co. In this 
party line system a relay is provided for 
connecting ringing current with the line. 
A number of interrupters control the re- 
lay according to a predetermined code 
and a step-by-step-operated device con- 
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current path across the line conductor 
terminals in multiple relation to the in- 
ductive path. A progressively movable 
switch, responsive to the establishment 
of the direct current path, interconnects 
the line and an idle link circuit. 
1,203,251. October 31, 1916; filed De- 
cember 14, 1915. TELEPHONE ATTACH- 
MENT; J. C. Olsen, Chicago; assigned 
one-half to P. McArthur, Chicago. A 
coin-deposit counting attachment for a 
pay station telephone is described. .An 
incased counter is removably seated on 
the top of the telephone box. It is pro- 
vided with a depending neck offset from 
the counter casing to extend at the base 
of the box. This forms a coin insertion 
slot to register with the chute mouth. A 
coin operating means is provided for the 
counter, while the casing and neck form 
an angle fitting the corner portion of the 
box. 
1,203,325. October 31, 1916; filed April 
27, 1910. TELEPHONE RELAY OR REPEATER; 
E. Grissinger, Buffalo, N. Y.; assigned to 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York City. This relay has its re- 
ceiving coil bridged across equal branch- 
es of the circuit to which the relayed 
current passes. A repeating induction coil 
is placed in each of these branches. One 
of these coils serves to repeat the relayed 
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Apparatus, co-oper- 
ating with these means, connect the cor- 
responding call-wire circuit with the main 
trunk circuit, while the apparatus upon 


local trunk circuits. 


release of the actuated selecting key 
serves to disconnect the call-wire circuit 
from and to connect the selective local 
trunk circuit with the main trunk circuit. 

1,203,407. October 31, 1916; filed April 
26, 1916. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; 
A. E. Reinke, Dulwich, London, England; 
assigned to Western Electric Co. Dupli- 
cate answering jacks for a telephone line 
appear before an operator while multiple 
jacks appear before other operators. A 
signaling device and a relay are asso- 
ciated with a multiple operator’s cord cir- 
cuit. A relay associated with the dupli- 
cate answering jacks is energized when 
either one or both answering jacks are 
engaged by the plugs of cord circuits. 
The first-mentioned relay in its non-ener- 
gized condition co-operates with the sec- 
ond relay in its energized condition to 
prevent the operation of the signaling 


device. 
1,203,502. October 31, 1916; filed Au- 
gust 19, 1912. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


System; G. Deakin, San Francisco, Cal. 
In this automatic system a connector 
switch is adapted to connect its circuit 
with any one of a plurality of sets of con- 
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No. 1,202,281, 


nects the relay with any desired inter- 


rupter. There are 60 claims to this 
patent. 
1,202,756. October 24, 1916; filed 


March 27, 1916. TELEPHONE; F. Triosi, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The feature of this pat- 
ent is an electrically-operated bell placed 
within the base of a desk stand together 
with its connections to the line wire. A 
lever which extends into the base and is 
operated externally controls the sound 
of the bell. 

1,203,166. October 31, 1916; filed June 
27, 1914. Semri-AuTtoMATIC TELEPHONE 
System; B. D. Willis, Chicago; assigned 
to Automatic Electric Co. In this system 
one subscriber may automatically obtain 
connection with another. Upon the re- 
sponse of the called subscriber an oper- 
ator is brought in on the connection. The 
operator is provided with means for 
breaking the connection between the two 
subscribers and talking to either sub- 
scriber to the exclusion of the other. 

1,203,239. October 31, 1916; filed Feb- 
ruary 25, 1915. Pay SratTIon For TELE- 
PHONE System; G. E. Mueller, La 
Grange, Ill.; assigned to Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co. Circuit connections 
are effective upon the removal of the re- 
ceiver from the switchhook at the sub- 
station to include a condenser in an in- 
ductive path across the terminals of the 
line conductors. A coin or token recep- 
tacle, responsive to the deposit of a coin 
or token, closes a normally-open direct 





No. 1,203,325. 


message to a subscriber’s circuit and the 
other to an artificial line which has ca- 
pacity and induction corresponding to the 
subscriber’s circuit. 

1,203,326. October 31, 1916; filed Sep- 
tember 18, 1916. TELEPHONE RELAY OR 
REPEATER; E. Grissinger, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
assigned to American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York. In this relay op- 
positely-acting magnetic fields having ex- 
citing coils are adapted for connection in 
the receiving line. A double-acting mi- 
crophone is placed between the magnetic 
fields, while a vibratory armature struc- 
ture for the fields includes the movable 
part of the microphone. A wire is con- 
nected to the armature structure and 
subjected to a high degree of initial ten- 
sion. Means are provided for permanent- 
ly deflecting the wire transversely to the 
vibratory movement of the armature to 
increase its tension. 

1,203,336. October 31, 1916; filed Oc- 
tober 6, 1915. TELEPHONE ‘Systems; E. 
E. Hinrichsen, East Orange, N. J.; as- 
signed to Western Electric Co. A sys- 
tem of trunking between central offices of 
an exchange is described. A normally 
open main trunk circuit extends from a 
first to a second central office. A local 
trunk circuit with associated call wire 
circuits extends from the second central 
office to each of a number of local offices. 
Means at the second central office are se- 
lectively responsive to the actuation of 
any one of the keys to select one of the 


No. 1,202,367. 


tacts. Means are operable upon the con- 
nection of the connector switch with a pre- 
determined set of contacts, to render the 
switch operative by the operator’s control 
so that the connector switch may be again 
actuated to connect with any one of the 
sets of contacts. 

1,203,540. October 31, 1916; filed No- 
vember 6, 1915. HicH TENSION AND TEL- 
EPHONE LINE Construction; A. L. Har- 
rington, Raleigh, N. C. In this system 
the cross arms are fastened to the poles 
at approximately 45 degrees to the hori- 
zontal and alternate cross arms are oppo- 
sitely inclined. The line wires are strung 
on the cross arms and arranged as hel- 
ices, crossing at points between alternate 
pairs of cross arms but out of contact 
with each other at all points. The helices 
have convolutions of such length as to 
extend the distance of four consecutive 
poles. 

1,203,641. November 7, 1916; filed Sep- 
tember 29, 1918. Crrcurr CoNTROLLER; Xt. 
H. Manson, Rochester, N. Y.: assigned 
to Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio. This 
controller is in the shape of a switch 
having a hollow casing which is long and 
low in proportion to its width. A contact 
spring is completely concealed and c: 
ered by the casing, a strip of insulatin 
material insulating it from the bottom ‘ 
the casing upon which it is mounted with 
its terminal end adjacent one end of ‘lie 
casing. A second contact spring is 
mounted above the first contact spring 
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Bad Debts @"s5.e%m 7°" 
SAYERS SYSTEM 


Collection Cabinet 


Over 40,000 now in use. Results guaranteed. 
Pin the coupon to your letter head and mail. 


RIGHT NOW 


Sayers Cabinet Mfg. Co. 


20 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


SECURITY 
SPECIALTIES 









Send descriptive matter, cut of cabinet, copy of guarantee, prices, 
your selling terms. No obligation. 





Security 
Cable 
Trolleys 


The only trolleys that will take any 








Why sacrifice your old 
equipment for new? 


Don’t imagine that because some of the parts are com- 
mencing to wear that you must replace. 

“We can save you money”’ because we can repair your 
upparatus—or replace worn out parts, and will guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

At least when you are situated that it must either be 
“old” or ‘“‘new’’ apparatus let us show how the old can be 
continued serviceable. Pack up your parts, whether one or 
twenty pieces, and ship to the 


Suttle Equipment Company 
. Olney, Ill. 


size cable and release it. Easily at- 
tached. Cannot tilt nor come loose 
from strand. No parts to break. 









Simplest design. Made in two sizes. 





Security Pole Seat 


Number Two 






















Note Protection at Corners 7 


Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and bell 
wiring. The fibre insulation pre- 

%6 vents troublesome short circuits 
and grounds. 





4 Sizes Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 










A strong but light weight seat, angle 
iron construction with continuous rim, 
bent but not notched at corners, 
thereby insuring a seat of Great 
Strength and Safety coupled with Neat 
Appearance. 













Security 
CanTop Terminals 







With or without Pot- 
head. 








Compact, convenient 












ADSIT TELEPHONE 
LOCKOUT COMPANY 


ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers 


Telephone lockout appa- 
ratus and: automatic timing 
devices. Write for circular. 








and inexpen- 
sive, with low cost of 
upkeep. All sizes. 











Bulletin No. 6 is a Guide to the Full Line 


of Securities. 


TheF. Bissell Company 


226-228-230 Huron Street 
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with insulating material between. Oper- 
ating means to actuate the second contact 
spring include a part extending through 
and accessible from the outside of the 
casing, having a catch formed on it for 
the finger of the operator. 

1,203,671... November 7, 1916; filed Sep- 
tember 23, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; S. B. Williams, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this automatic system primary and sec- 























No. 1,203,742. 


ondary stepping magnets are provided for 
each of the automatic selector switches 
to which the telephone lines are multi- 
pled. A sender is adapted to operate 
the primary magnets, while the second- 
ary magnets are operated by an interrupt- 
ing machine. During the operation of 
the primary magnet a side switch of the 
automatic switch is energized and upon 
conclusion of the operation of the mag- 
net the circuit is opened, the de-energiza- 
tion of the magnet advancing the side 
switch. A locking circuit for an escape- 
ment magnet, which is provided for each 
side switch, is controlled by the inter- 
rupter, while a stepping circuit, also con- 
trolled by the interrupter, includes the 
associated secondary magnet and the 
armature and back contact of the es- 
capement magnet. 

1,203,742. November 7, 1916; filed De- 
cember 1, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; L. H. Johnson, Bloomfield, N. 
J.; assigned to Western Electric Co. The 
feature of the cord circuit of this system 
is a supervisory relay associated with each 
end of the cord circuit and adapted to 
be controlled from the respective connect- 
ed substation. When the supervisory re- 
lay associated with the answering end of 
the circuit, is energized, a locking circuit 
for a second and a third relay, which are 
energized by the action of the listening 
key, are closed. A second locking circuit 
for the third relay is closed by the ener- 
gization of the supervisory relay asso- 
ciated with the calling end of the cord 
circuit. The de-energization of the su- 
pervisory relay and the subsequent ener- 
gization of the supervisory relay asso- 
ciated with the calling end of the cord 
circuit, bring an interrupter into opera- 
tive relation to the signaling device. 

1,203,829. November 7, 1916; filed No- 
vember 13, 1915. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; S. B. Williams, Jr., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; assigned to Western Electric Co. 
In this automatic system a relay is adapt- 
ed to be actuated by a circuit extending 
over a calling line and controlling the 
electromagnetic means which are pro- 
vided for extending the calling line to 
the selector switch. If all the lines in 
the selected group of outgoing lines are 
busy, the relay is actuated. 

1,203,887. November 7, 1916; filed Sep- 
tember 27, 1915. MacniIne SwitcHING 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE System; A. E. 
Lundell, New York; assigned to Western 
Electric Co. A source of continuous 
ringing current is connected to the back 
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contact of a relay in the central office 
of this automatic system and a source of 
interrupted ringing current to the front 
contact. When the connector upon which 
the telephone lines terminate, is set on 
the called line, electromagnetic means are 
adapted to operate to connect one or the 
other of the ringing current sources to 
the called line, dependent upon the con- 
dition of the relay. Provision is made 
for cutting off the ringing current when 
the called party answers. 

1,203,908. November 7, 1916; filed Sep- 
tember 7, 1915. MAcHINE SWITCHING 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM; J. : 
Reynolds, Greenwich, Conn.; assigned to 
Western Electric Co. An extended start- 
er wire is provided for associating an idle 
finder with the groups of lines. Means 
are actuated upon the initiation of a call 
to close a circuit which includes the start- 
er wire to initiate travel of a finder to 
which the lines are multipled. In case 
the finder is driven more than a prede- 
termined distance, means are operated 
for extending the starter wire to the 
next idle finder. 

1,203,950. November 7, 1916; filed Feb- 
ruary 21, 1913. Tort, TrunK Circuit; C. 
S. Winston, Chicago; assigned to Kel- 
logg Switchboard & Supply Co. A ring- 
through universal toll trunk is described. 
A ringing relay is placed in bridge of 
the cord conductors at the outgoing end 
and is operated by ringing current when 
applied to the outgoing terminals of the 
trunk. A shunting relay is responsive 
to the operations of the ringing relay for 
short-circuiting condensers, interposed in 
the conductors, when the ringing current 
is applied. 

1,204,136. November 7, 1916; filed July 
27, 1908. TELEPHONE APPLIANCE; J. R. 
Creveling, New York City. An auxiliary 
receiver earpiece is described. It con- 
sists of two earpieces connected by a 
tube, one of the earpieces being arranged 
for attachment to the telephone receiver 


cap. 

1,204,399. November 14, 1916; filed 
October 9, 1914. Lockout SYSTEM FOR 
Party LINE TELEPHONES; J. W. Bowley, 
Simpson, Sask., Can. An electro-respon- 
sive device in a local circuit breaks the 
connection between each set of instru- 
ments and the line wire. A second elec- 
tro-responsive device is associated with 
each set of instruments and controls a 
break in the local circuit of the first de- 
vice. Means associated with each set of 
instruments are operable to energize all 
of the second-named electro-responsive 
devices, while means operable from the 
receiver hook of each telephone set, suc- 
ceeding the establishment of talking com- 
munication between the two sets, close a 
second break in the local circuit so that 
the first electro-responsive devices will be 
energized to disconnect the particular set 
of instruments from the line. 


1,204,412. November 14, 1916; filed 
August 11, 1913. CapLte TERMINAL; F. B. 
Cook, Chicago; assigned to Frank B. 
Cook Co. In this cable terminal a plural- 
ity of upright members rise from the 
base. A ring is mounted on the lower 
portions of these members and carries 
a series of terminals. A distributing ring 
is removably seated on a second ring 
mounted on the upright members above 
the first ring. There is also a series of 
terminals mounted upon the cup 

1,204,742. November 14, 1916; Miled Feb- 
ruary 12, 1916. TELEPHONE System ; i 
ian Bygrade, London, England; assigned 
to the Relay Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., of London. In this system the call- 
ing relay is associated with a subscriber’s 
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line. A slow-acting cut-off relay con- 
trols a calling circuit while an auxiliary 
relay is associated with the subscriber’s 
line and is adapted to connect the cut-off 
relay with the line circuit upon the dis- 
connection of the talking circuit. 
1,204,765. November 14, 1916; filed 
June 19, 1914. Hanp MIcROoTrELEPHONE; 
W. W. Henry, Wollaston, Mass.; as- 
signed to S. H. Couch Co., Atlantic, Mass. 
The receiver and transmitter mechanism 
is mounted upon the same frame which 
also carries a metallic base plate that is 
removably secured to it. Provision is 
made for mounting upon the base plate 
all the necessary switches and buttons. 


1,204,766. November 14, 1916; filed 
January 12, 1915. SELecTIVE SIGNALING 
Device; W. W. Henry, Wollaston, Mass., 
and A. E. Stevens, Atlantic, Mass.; as- 
signed to S. H. Couch Co., Atlantic, 
Mass. An intercommunicating telephone 
set is described. Provision is made so 
that a number of blocks of insulating ma- 
terial, each adapted for the mounting 
thereon of a different number of signal- 
ing buttons, may be mounted upon a base. 
The blocks are concealed by a cover plate 
which is provided with openings for the 
projection therethrough of the signaling 


buttons. 

1,204,783. November 14, 1916; filed No- 
vember 27, 1906. TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 
System; L. D. Kellogg, Chicago; assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
An automatic telephone system is de- 
scribed. An electrically-actuated step-by- 
step selective switch is adapted on initia- 
tion of a call at a subscriber’s station to 
automatically select and connect with the 
subscriber’s line. Circuits are controlled 
over another telephone line for changing 
the mechanism of the selective switch to 
render it operable responsive to currents 
over the second line to select and connect 
with the first line as a called line. There 
are 66 claims to this patent. 

1,204,884. November 14, 1916; filed 
September 21, 1914. SemI-AUTOMATIC 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE System; A. Knei- 
sel, Chicago; assigned to J. R. Garfield, 
trustee, Cleveland, Ohio. In this semi- 
automatic exchange system, automatic 
switching mechanism is provided for con- 
necting calling subscribers’ lines with op- 
erators’ key sets. The keys of the opera- 
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tor’s key set each have a connecting posi- 
tion for directively controlling a portion 
of the inter-connecting switching means. 
Provision is made for restoring the keys 
from the connecting position when the 
calling lines are connected with the op- 
erator’s key set by the operator’s auto- 
matic switching mechanism. 





